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The Fall Classic 


For many major leaguers the dreams they dreamed as 
Little Leaguers on scaled-down fields, in days long gone 
by, make the past as real as the present. That memorable 
time comes back in a rush. 

“Some of my fondest memories of baseball come from 
those years.” says strikeout king Nolan Ryan, of the 
Houston Astros, who played Little League ball in his 
hometown of Alvin, Texas. “Just making the Little League 
team was a thrill for all of us in Alvin. The uniforms were 
made of heavy flannel, and we played in the Texas heat 
and humidity. But no one seemed to pay the weather any 
heed.” 

In 1987, Ryan’s mother and late father were honored as 
Little League Parents of the Year—an occasion that re- 
minded the 41-year-old Ryan of a long-ago scene on a 
Texas field when a guest speaker told the members of 
Ryan’s Little League team that one day, one of them 
would go on to play in the major leagues. 

“When | heard what the man said,” Ryan confided, “it 
was like a bell went off in my head. | felt he was talking 
about me. | remember that experience as vividly as if it 
happened yesterday—the sun, standing in the field, the 
man’s voice. | never forgot it.” 

Interestingly, Little League continues to be part of 
Ryan’s life. His wife Ruth has been a coach, and his three 
children have played on the same field where he once did. 
“The program has always been a big part of our family 
life, and | know it always will be,” Ryan says. 

This past August another National League pitcher saw 
his mother and father honored in Williamsport, PA (the 
home of Little League Baseball) as Little League Parents 
of the Year. For Orel Hershiser of the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers, the memories of Little League remain close to the 
surface. 


“Today |’m living out the dream,” the Dodger hurler 
notes, “of a kid who was funny looking, wore glasses, had 
arms down to his knees, and ended up playing in the 
majors.” 

Like Ryan, Hershiser’s first organized sports involve- 
ment was in Little League. At various times his father was 
manager, coach, umpire, groundskeeper, administrator. 
His mother worked the concession stands. 

“With my two brothers also playing, the family’s heart- 
beat was around Little League Baseball,” says Hershiser, 
who pitched, played shortstop, second base, or “wherever 
they needed me.” 

As a 12-year-old, Hershiser was the Most Valuable 
Player on his team in the Southfield Little League outside 
of Detroit. He has almost total recall of that treasured 
time. 

“We were in the District Tournament,” Orel remembers. 
“In the sixth and final inning we were losing by about four 
runs, so | knew this would be my last game in Little 
League. With two outs and nobody on base, | came up to 
bat. | remember thinking that since this was going to be 
my last at bat in Little League | wanted to make it count. | 
wanted to hit a home run. And on the second pitch | did 
just that. Rounding the bases, | thought ‘Well, at least this 
is the way to go out!’” ) 

Today, one of the most successful pitchers in baseball, 
Hershiser likes to talk about his long road to the top: “I 
was very successful in Little League, but from there, my 
career just went downhill. | got cut from my high school 
and college teams in my freshman and sophomore years, 
| was drafted by the Dodgers in the 17th round and spent 
four and a half years in the minor leagues. But | kept 
working at it and never let myself or anyone else think that 
the dream | dreamed in Little League wouldn't come true.” 
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Vince Coleman of the St. Louis Cardinals started per- 
fecting his base stealing act as a Little Leaguer in Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

“My first team was the Scottsboro Cubs, managed by 
Mr. Pearson, who is still clear in my memory,” Coleman 
said. “He and the other Little League managers | had de- 
serve a lot of credit. They took the time to work with me; 
they had the patience.” 

Little League Baseball was Coleman's first organized 
sports experience, and he admits that it gave him a great 
deal of joy. “We were just pleased as could be to go out 
and play. We didn’t look for much more than that. After 
the game, we looked forward to having a soda and a 
package of potato chips. 

“| played second base and also was a pitcher. At that 
time the sign of playing well was getting your uniform 
dirty. That way after a game, everyone knew you had got- 
ten on base. So when you'd get a double or something, 
you'd be sure to slide. All our players were good runners 
and tried to steal. But, even then, stealing bases was a 
special forte of mine.” 

Two-time National League batting champion Tony 
Gwynn played Little League Baseball along with his broth- 
ers Charles and Chris in Long Beach, California. Their 
father helped out as a driver at first and later became 
an umpire. 

“My idol was Willie Davis of the Dodgers,” the San 
Diego Padre outfielder recalls. “He wore No. 3. When they 
handed out the uniforms, | tried like heck to get his num- 
ber, but | couldn't. The guys who were on the team from 
the year before got to pick the numbers they wanted. So | 
had to settle for No. 11.” 

That seems to have been the only real disappointment 
in Little League for Gwynn, who says being in the program 
was the first time he played “organized anything.” 

Now 28-years-old and one of baseball's best hitters, 


Frank Viola 


Gwynn still recalls one particular Little League moment as 
if it happened yesterday—his fondest memory of that 
time. 

“It was a game for the league championship and both 
teams were undefeated,” Gwynn remembers. “It was 
quite a rivalry, and there was a lot of talking about who 
was going to win. We played a tough game for five in- 
nings. In the sixth, the last inning of the game, we just 
blew them out. It seemed like everybody on my team got a 
hit or scored a run. After the last out was made, we all ran 
to the pitcher's mound and started jumping on top of each 
other just like the professionals. We sprayed soda on 
each other just like it was the World Series. : 

“| played at other levels,” Gwynn muses, “and we won 
other championships. But that first one meant so much to 
me_and all the others ... a bunch of 10- and 11-year-old 
kids just having a great time.” 
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“We were just pleased as could be to go out and play. 
We didn’t look for much more than that. After the game, 
we looked forward to having a soda and a package of 
potato chips.” 

—Vince Coleman 
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Frank Viola of the Minnesota Twins, who grew up loving 
the New York Mets, played Little League Baseball in East 
Meadow, Long Island—not far from Shea Stadium. 
“Those were some of the best times of my life,” Viola 
says. “I still have some of my Little League caps.” 

It wasn’t until Viola was a high school junior that he be- 
came a pitcher. “In Little League,” he says, “I had a pretty 
good arm and threw the ball a little bit. But | had no idea 
where it was going. The position | always played was first 
base. | loved hitting and was pretty good at it.” 
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The Fall Classic 


Viola’s Little League experience began when he was 
9-years-old. His clearest memory of that time is an inci- 
dent in an All-Star game. “I had been a good gap hitter, 
but never hit too many home runs. This particular time | 
swung and hit the ball pretty hard, but | had no idea where 
it went. Then everyone started screaming, telling me that | 
had homered. Going around the bases, slowly running out 
the home run, was quite a big thing for me. It is still in my 
mind after all these years.” 

Viola, the 1987 World Series MVP admits that “Little 
League planted the seeds of what to expect later on in 
baseball: the team concept, obeying directions, working 
hard to reach a goal. 

“| never doubted that | would succeed in baseball,” Vio- 
la added. “It was just a question of working hard to esca- 
late from one level to another. Little League made me 
realize that. 

“When you're a kid playing Little League,” notes the 28- 
year-old Viola, “it’s a heck of a lot of fun. Baseball 
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“| never doubted that | would succeed in baseball. 
It was just a question of working hard to escalate 
from one level to another. Little League made me 
realize that.” 
—Frank Viola 
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becomes a business when you get to the big leagues, but 
it’s an awful long and hard season if you don’t put that fun 
into it.” 

With a quarter-century of pitching in the majors behind 
him, 45-year-old Tommy John of the New York Yankees is 
the oldest player in the major leagues. Yet, John still has 
vivid and happy memories of his own Little League days, 
pitching for teams managed by his father in Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

“My dad was the only coach | ever had from the time | 
was 8-years-old until | began high school,” the veteran 
southpaw says. “He impressed on all the kids he worked 
with that it was fun to do things the right way. One of his 
‘purpose’ drills was to lay shin guards on the infield about 
10 feet up each base line. Any time a bunter would man- 
age to hit one of those shin guards, there would be a 
reward—an ice cream cone. Dad wound up treating quite 
a few of the kids.” 

John’s Little League team, in his words, “swept every- 
thing in town” with seasons like 20-0, 18-2, 19-1. “Our 
only disappointment,” he says, “was that we never won a 
spot in the World Series in Williamsport.” 

Mike Greenwell of the Boston Red Sox was born in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and moved to Florida with his family 
when he was 5-years-old. Two years later Greenwell took 
part in his first organized sports experience with the Mets 
in the North Ft. Myers Little League. 

“| was always one of the smallest guys back then,” 
notes the Boston slugger. “| batted first or second in the 
batting order. But from day one in Little League Baseball, | 
felt | would play in the major leagues. | was a pitcher then. 
| had a very good fastball and could bring it, as they say. 
My biggest moment in Little League was striking out my 
155th batter—still the League’s all-time season record. 
But, honestly, | just pitched just so | could get the other 
team out and get up to hit.” 

Pointing out that his parents never missed one of his 
games, Greenwell admits that Little League made him love 
baseball. “Today I’m still involved with the program,” he 
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: George Brett (Then) 


says. “I run a baseball clinic in Ft. Myers every year for 
the Little League kids. It’s nice to give something back.” 

Greenwell is no longer one of the little guys. 

“Now I'm the No. 4 hitter, a power hitter on the Boston 
Red Sox, not the No. 1 or No. 2 hitter the way | had been 
in Little League,” he says. “No one ever thought I'd hit 
home runs back then. Still, | was always able to put the 
ball in play.” 

One of the things that helped Greenwell “put the ball in 
play” was watching the Kansas City Royals and his boy- 
hood idol George Brett go through their spring training 
routines in Ft. Myers. “Il used to watch Brett and look in 
the mirror, wanting to look like him. Now, if you look at the 
way George swings and the way | do, you'll see a lot of 
him in my swing.” 
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“When you play Little League Baseball, it’s fun, not a 
job. You go out there with your buddies and play ball. 
That’s what | do now in the majors. | don’t think of 
playing baseball as a job. | think of it as playing and 
having fun.” —George Brett 


VIVIVIVIVHVIVIWIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIS 
A decade before Mike Greenwell put on his Little 
League uniform, George Brett was a catcher, playing for 
the Tigers in the El Segundo Little League in California. El 
Segundo was a small city with a population of only 14,000 


back then, but it was a big baseball community. 
“We had six or eight Little League teams,” said Brett, 


George Brett (N' ow) 


“and kids were out there playing baseball 365 days a 
year. | followed my three brothers (including Ken, who 
pitched 14 seasons in the majors) into the program. We 
were all two years apart, and my parents spent a lot of 
time in Little League with the four of us playing at one 

time or another.” 

The memory of getting three stitches in his mouth when 
“a kid ran into me,” the excitement of being a 12-year-old _ 
on an All-Star team that “went further than any other team 
in the history of El Segundo,” and the thrill of “having my 


first organized sports experience with coaching, uniforms - al: 


and all of that,” are all things George Brett remembers 
well. 

But what he remembers most is the fun and the impact 
Little League Baseball had on him. “When you play Little 
League Baseball, it's fun, not a job,” says the affable 
Brett. “You go out there with your buddies and play ball. 
That's what | do now in the Majors. | don’t think of playing 
baseball as a job. | think of it as playing and having fun. 

“As crazy as it seems,” adds Brett, “I still remember the 
Little League pledge: ‘I trust in God. | love my country and 
will respect its laws. | wili play fair and strive to win. But 
win or lose | will always do my best.’ 

“That,” Brett emphasizes, “is pretty much what Major 
League Baseball is all about, too.” 


a 


Harvey Frommer is the author of the forthcoming book 
“Ceremonies of Summer: Little League Baseball—The First 
Fifty Years”. He also authored “Throwing Heat: The 
Autobiography of Nolan Ryan”. 
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The Fall Classic 


A MOSAIC OF 


MEMORIES 


One of America’s 
foremost journalists 
reflects upon 

the aura of the 
World Series 


its 


Some of our most vivid 
‘memories have been 
provided by players who 

‘were, for a fleeting 
moment, made larger 
than life by being in the 
brilliant World Series 
spotlight. 


n 1903 America was feeling its oats. There was a young Rough Rider in the 
White House and his energy, ebullience and optimism were infectious. The fu- 
ture seemed as bright as Teddy Roosevelt's toothy smile. Henry Ford rounded 
up $100,000 that year and founded the Ford Motor Company, and the first 
trans-continental automobile trip was accomplished in just 65 days. And base- 
ball, like the rest of the country, was revving up for a good time. In 1903 one 
of the great enduring traditions of American life began: the World Series. 

Eighty-five years have gone by in a blink. Time flies when you're having fun. 

In the 19th century there had been baseball playoffs called the World 
Series. For example, in 1886 the St. Louis Browns beat the Detroit Wolverines in a 
15-game series. Three years later the New York Giants won a nine-game series 
against a team with a memorable name—the Brooklyn Bridegrooms. But it was not 
until 1903, in the full flush of confidence that came with the new century, that the 
World Series as we know it was born. 

The name World Series is as characteristic of our country as, well, baseball itself. 
World Series? In 1903 baseball was played very little outside the United States and 
Major League Baseball extended only from Boston to St. Louis. So why the World 
Series? Well, why not? That is how we Americans talk because that is how we 
think: BIG. Remember, the first American Congress met in Philadelphia in 1774, 
when most Americans lived along the Atlantic coast of an unexplored continent. 
And what did these rambunctious Americans call their Congress? The Continental 
Congress. Again, we Americans think big. That is why we accomplish big things. 
Our national exuberance is expressed by the very name of the World Series. 

Our national attention is riveted by the World Series more than any other regular 
event. For four or five or six or seven October days, America resonates with World 
Series sounds. From living rooms and workshops and taverns to fishermen at sea 
and farmers alone on their tractors, the baseball season in its splendid crescendo 
supplies background music to American life. 

For those of us who grew up in the 1950’s, the sound of Mel Allen and the Gillette 
Blue Blade jingle were aspects of autumn’s tang. They were as much a part of au- 
tumn as the smell of burning leaves, back when burning leaves was permitted and 
raking leaves was a boy’s duty—a duty lightened by the presence of a portable 
radio pouring forth the World Series play-by-play. 

In recent years the Series has been played entirely at night. That is all right, for 
several reasons. More people are able to enjoy it. And school-age kids no longer 
have to concoct those transparent lies we told to wriggle our way out of school dur- 
ing the Series. (“My grandmother died .. . the school bus was hijacked . . . my other 
grandmother died . . . | am allergic to arithmetic in October—would you believe an- 
other grandmother died?”) 

We are a busy, bustling, pell-mell people. We are preoccupied with our personal 
or local concerns. However, certain great events bring us together by focusing our 
attention on a single subject. Often these are somber events. Many Americans re- 
member, as though it were yesterday, exactly what they were doing the moment 
they heard about the attack on Pearl Harbor, or the death of Franklin Roosevelt, or 
the assassination of John Kennedy. However, there also are many moments of in- 
tensely shared pleasures—continental pleasures. The World Series regularly sup- 
plies such moments. 

Many of us can remember exactly what we were doing (in my case, what high- 
school class | was skipping) on October 8, 1956, when the Dodgers’ Dale Mitchell 
took a called third strike to end Don Larsen’s perfect game. Now jump four years 
ahead, to October, 1960. Do you remember what you were doing—or what you 


were supposed to be doing—when the Pirates’ Bill Mazeroski broke Yankee hearts 
with a ninth-inning shot over the left field wall in old Forbes Field? 

Over the years we savor the memories of Series heroes. And one of the special 
delights of doing so is that some of the heroes were only October heroes. Some of 
our most vivid memories have been provided by players who were, for a fleeting 
moment, made larger than life by being in the brilliant World Series spotlight. 

One of the most electrifying moments in World Series history involved a mediocre 
second baseman catching a dinky pop-up. It was Billy Martin’s catch of Jackie 
Robinson's wind-blown pop in 1952. The Yankees took a 4-2 lead in the top of the 
seventh inning of the seventh game, but the Dodgers loaded the bases in the bot- 
tom half. There were two out and the runners were off at the crack of Robinson’s 
bat. First baseman Joe Collins lost the ballin the sun. Fora stunning moment, forev- 
er frozen in fans’ memories, it seemed that the tying runs and perhaps even the 
lead run might score on a ball barely hit past the pitcher's mound. Then Martin ma- 
terialized to grab the ball just before it touched the infield grass. 

Do you remember Dusty Rhodes? Cleveland Indians fans wish they could forget 
him. In 1954 the Indians won 111 games—an American League record that still 
stands—and they did that when the season was just 154 games long. But they 
were swept in four games by the New York Giants, with Rhodes doing much 
damage. 

In seven seasons Dusty played in nearly 600 major league games and got just 
300 hits. However, four of those hits (together with seven RBI’s) came in six at bats 
in the 1954 Series. Two of the hits were home runs. 

Rhodes had the indispensable ingredient for a great pinch hitter. He had supreme 
confidence. With the game on the line and Rhodes on the bench, Giants Manager 
Leo Durocher would hear Rhodes’ Alabama accent: “What are ya waitin’ on, Skip? 
Ah'm your man.” He certainly was Durocher’s man in October, 1954. 

In the World Series, as in less exalted spheres of life, little things can mean a lot. 
We all know, from hard experiences, how many bad bounces there are in our daily 
lives. We know how easily things can go wrong from simple bad luck. More than 
once the course of a World Series has been altered by bad bounces and other mun- 
dane mishaps. 


nthe seventh game of the 1924 Series at Washington's Griffith Stadium, John 
McGraw’s Giants were leading the Senators, 3-1, going into the bottom of the 
eighth. Then Lady Luck jilted the Giants. The Senators scored two runs when 
a grounder off the bat of player-manager Bucky Harris took a bad bounce 
over the head of the Giants’ third baseman Fred Lindstrom. With the game 
tied and the Series on the line in the bottom of the 12th, Washington's catcher, 
Muddy: Ruel, led off. He lifted a lazy pop foul. Giants’ catcher Hank Gowdy 
tossed aside his mask—but not far enough. He stepped in the mask, his foot got 
stuck, he staggered after the ball and it fell to earth. So did the Giants. Ruel 
promptly doubled. He scored and the Senators had their first and last World Series 
championship. 

The most famous World Series bad bounce came in perhaps the only World 
Series game more exciting than that 1924 Giants-Senators contest. It came in the 
seventh game of the 1960 Yankees-Pirates Series. 

In that Series the Yankees set a slew of offensive records. They compiled a team 
batting average of .338, and a .528 slugging percentage. They raked Pirates pitch-: 
ers for 91 hits, 27 of them for extra bases. They outscored the Pirates 55 to 27. And 
they lost the Series. 

Why? Well, yes, of course, Mazeroski hit that bases-empty home run in the bot- 
tom of the ninth. But Mazeroski’s run would not have won the game if the Pirates 
had notscored five in the eighth. In thatinning the lead-off man singled. The next bat- 
ter hit a tailor-made double-play ballto Yankee shortstop Tony Kubek. Ittook a wick- 
ed hop and struck him in the throat, knocking him out of the game. Suddenly, in- 
stead of none on and two outs there were two on and no outs. The Pirates were on 
their way to a flag. 

Yes, bad bounces and journeymen players, as well as dazzling plays and Hall of 
Famers, make up the mosaic of memories that surround the World Series. Since 
1903, baseball, like the country in which it was born, has been getting better and bet- 
ter. And 85 years later, baseball is increasingly an international enjoyment. Major 
League Baseball has expanded in North America to include two great Canadian 
cities. Baseball has been immeasurably enriched by players from countries south of 
the United States. Today baseball is an Olympic sport, played around the world, and 
the World Series is seen and heard around the globe. Broadcasts of baseball have 
spread the October story of baseball's climactic contests in many languages to 
many millions of fans far away. Now more than ever, baseball's greatest event is 
truly a World Series. 


George Will is a syndicated 
columnist with The 
Washington Post, a 
contributing editor for 
Newsweek and an 

ABC-TV News analyst. 
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Come Home To The Best 


The 1988 World Series 


NBC SPORTS 


ON THE AIR 


NBC will offer exclusive television cover- 
age of this year’s World Series, marking the 
36th year it has presented the Fall Classic. 

For the third time, Vin Scully and Joe 
Garagiola will provide play-by-play and com- 
mentary. Bob Costas will host his fourth pre- 
game show and Marv Albert will serve as 
pregame reporter. 

A three-time winner of The National 
Sportscaster of the Year, Scully, began his 
baseball broadcast career in 1950. In addi- 
tion to his work as the primary baseball play- 
by-play voice for NBC Sports, he currently 
broadcasts Dodgers’ games on KABC Radio 
and KTTV Television. This is Scully's 12th 
World Series assignment. 

Garagiola, who earned a World Series ring 
as a rookie catcher with the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals in 1946, also played for the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, the Chicago Cubs and the New York 
Giants during his nine-year career. Garagiola 
joined NBC Sports in 1961 and has been as- 
sociated with the network’s “Game of the 
Week” telecast since then. This is his ninth 
World Series. 

Costas, who recently won an Emmy 
Award as the nation’s Outstanding Sports 
Personality/Host, will host the World Series 
pregame show for NBC. During the regular 
season, he calls the play-by-play for NBC’s 
Major League Baseball telecasts. 

Albert, host of NBC’s pregame show 
“Major League Baseball: An Inside Look,” is 


Jack Buck 7 


- Bill White 


working his second World Series. Albert is in 
his 11th season of NFL play-by-play and 
handles play-by-play on the network's col- 
lege basketball telecasts. 

NBC's coverage will be telecast to 209 
markets nationwide and to 72 countries 
around the world. 

The CBS Radio Network will again provide 
exclusive live coverage of the World Series, 
for the 13th consecutive year. The team of 
Jack Buck, Bill White and John Rooney will 
call the action. 

Buck, recently inducted into the 
broadcaster's wing of Baseball's Hall of 
Fame, has been the voice of the Cardinals 
for more than 30 years. He returns to CBS 
Radio Sports for his sixth Series. 

White, the former star first baseman with 
the Giants, Cardinals and the Philadelphia 
Phillies, has played in six All-Star Games 
and won seven Gold Gloves. An 18-year 
member of the New York Yankees broadcast 
team, White will provide commentary for the 
second year in a row. 

Joining Buck and White for the pre- and 
postgame portions of the broadcast will be 
John Rooney. Rooney, the voice of the Chi- 
cago White Sox, has also been a sportscast- 
er for KMOX-AM, St. Louis. 

CBS’ coverage will be broadcast to 260 
markets nationwide and to another 400 out- 
lets around the world via Armed Forces 
Radio. 


Bob Costas Marv Albert 
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WHO IS THIS MAN, 


BAB 
RUT 


Always the pattern is the same. From generation to By Terrence Rogers 
generation, the names and the faces of the kids are differ- 
ent, players change, so do the circumstances, and some- 
times even franchises move about and new ones pop up, 
but always two things remain the same: the game and the 
childhood search for a hero. 

In the forties and fifties, the kids had DiMaggio, Williams 
and Musial. In the fifties and sixties, they had Mays, 

Mantle and Aaron, not to mention the Duke and later 
Koufax, Gibson and Frank Robinson. 

But through all the decades of baseball and rising 
above all the legends, stands one man, bigger than life in 
the Roaring Twenties and still bigger than life today—The 
Babe, Babe Ruth. 

Forty years have passed since his death on August 16, 
1948. Twenty-seven years have gone since Roger Maris 
hit 61 homers and broke the Babe’s record of 60 in a 
single season. And it was almost 15 years ago that 
Hank Aaron accomplished the unimaginable and broke 
the Babe’s career record for homers. 

But neither the passage of time nor the chipping away 
of his records have diminished the impact he made on 
sports and all of America. The legend of Babe Ruth is 
stronger than ever. The reason this is, and will continue to 
be, can be summed up in one simple sentence: Babe Ruth 
stood above his peers in a real-life way that had been 
previously reserved for fantastic creations such as Paul 
Bunyan. For his accomplishments on the baseball dia- 
mond, yes, but also, and perhaps just as importantly, for 
all the elements that made up the man. 

The stories about Ruth, both on the field and off, have 
been glamorized over the years: his awesome power, his 
flair for the dramatic, his gargantuan eating and drinking 
habits (the great Ty Cobb once claimed that Ruth ate six 
club sandwiches, a platter of pig’s knuckles and drank a 
pitcher of beer at midnight on the day before a game), his 
nocturnal escapades, his reckless driving, his carefree 
spending and his love for children. 

While all of these have served to further enhance his 
reputation, it was his treatment of the fans—especially the 
kids—which has overshadowed his faults and placed him 


The Yankee slugger in 1926. | 
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in such high esteem during his playing days and well be- 
yond. Throughout the years, other legendary stars have 
grown tired of their admiring public. Not the Babe. No one 
was more admired and more willing to accommodate that 
admiration. 

A good example of the Babe's love for kids occurred in 
the summer of 1934. Ruth, who had been hit on the wrist 
by a pitch during a game with the Philadelphia Athletics 
one day, visited the home of Doc Painter,.the Yankee 


‘trainer, for some treatment. The media didn’t cover the in- 


cident, but the neighborhood children somehow sensed 
that greatness was in their midst and instantaneously 
passed the word that the Babe was near. About 25 
youngsters soon crowded the lawn of Doc’s house, hop- 
ing against hope for a glimpse of the Bambino, and, 
maybe even an autograph. 

The Babe was in his final year with the Yankees, and 
rapidly closing in on 700 home runs. Given the mobs that 
used to follow the Babe’s every move in those days, it 
was easy for Doc Painter to stand on the steps of his 
porch and inform the young crowd that their hero had suf- 
fered a painful hand injury and would not be able to sign 
autographs. No sadder faces could be seen on this planet, 
even in this, the era of the Depression. But, in the end, 
Babe couldn't deal with the sight of the disappointed 
faces. As the small crowd began to disperse, he was soon 
seen holding court with the youngsters as they waited pa- 
tiently in single file for the man with the bandaged hand to 
sign, Babe Ruth never forgot what it was like to be a kid, 
and, in reality, he never stopped being one himself. 

There are many instances in Ruth’s career that go a 
long way in defining the Babe. There was the time he an- 
swered, “| had a better year then he did,” when ques- 


Babe Ruth at the keyboard. (top) 
In 1934 with some of his young admirers as he tries to 
get in shape. (above) 


beauty is more than skin deep. 


There are lots of replacement parts, but 
there’s no replacement for the peace of 
mind that Motorcraft quality gives you. 


What you get out of your car depends on 
what you put into it. Both inside and out. 

And inside, you can depend on 
Motorcraft Quality Parts. 

Like the Motorcraft FI-1A Oil Fil- 
ter. It traps more dirt and protects your 
engine better than other leading 
brands. Or Motorcraft Spark Plugs, 
engineered with ad- 

vanced metallic 
alloys that take the 
heat of high com- 
pression engines. 

Whether you have a ’57 T-Bird, a 
new Topaz, or something in between, 
Motorcraft gives you the quality 
that was in your car 
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There’s a full line ™ 
of Motorcraft Quality 
Parts for Ford, Lincoln, Mercury and 
all other makes of cars and trucks. 
For the Motorcraft retailer nearest 
you, call 1-800-521-5181. 
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Ruth set a record that many thought would never be 
broken ... 714 home runs. (above) 
Ruth making sweet music with Lou Gehrig. (right) 


tioned why he made more money than President Hoover. 
There was also the time in Chicago when, overhearing 
that the lateness of the game might cause the Yankees to 
miss their train, Ruth hit a game winning homer moments 
later. And who else but the Babe should have hit the very 
first home run in both Yankee Stadium and in All-Star 
Game play. But no one event added more to the folklore 
of Ruth than the famous “Called Shot” home run that he 
hit in the fifth inning of the third game of the 1932 World 
Series off Charlie Root of the Cubs. 

The Yankees, upset over the meager World Series 
share the Cubs had voted former Yankee Mark Koenig, 


were needling the Cubs unmercifully. The Cubs were re- 
sponding in kind when Ruth came to bat. The Babe, al- 
ways with that special flair reportedly held up one finger, 
then two, after Root threw the first two pitches for called 
strikes. The question becomes, then, what did Ruth mean 
when he held up one more finger and pointed out toward 
the mound (or was it the center-field bleachers he was 
pointing to)? His wife, Claire, who was sitting in the seats 
immediately behind home plate at Wrigley field, claimed to 
have heard the Babe say, “If Root gets the next pitch over 
I’m gonna knock it past the flagpole in centerfield.” What 
happened next is really what has generated all the contro- 
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The Babe making his last appearance in uniform at Yankee Stadium on June 13, 1948 while ining Yankee Stadium’s 


25th anniversary celebration. 


versy in the first place, because on the next pitch Babe 
did exactly that. Did he really call his shot? Some say he 
was simply holding up one more finger to indicate that he 
had one swing left. Others say he was responding to the 
heckling of Guy Bush, the next day’s pitcher who was in 
the Cubs’ dugout, by pointing to the mound and saying 
“you'll be out there tomorrow.” But what about the benefit 
of the doubt? Ruth, knowing that he had averaged one 
home run for every 11.8 at-bats in his career, might have 
wanted to bet on his chances. One thing that can be said 
for sure is that no one else would have even had a 
controversy about whether or not he called his shot. 


Through the years, after hearing all that constitutes the 
legend of The Babe, countless sons have asked their fa- 
thers, “Dad was there really a Babe Ruth?” 

“Yes, son there was” the elders reply. 

And there is. 

And there always will be. 


Terrence Rogers is a freelance writer currently working on 

novel entitled “1961”, which centers around Mickey Mantle 

and Roger Maris’ chase of Babe Ruth's single season 

home-run record. a1 
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Brothers Who Played in the 
World Series 


Felipe Aloy (1962 Giants) 
Matty Alou (1 962 Giants and 


Clete Boyer (1 960-64 Yankees) 
Ken Boyer (1 964 Cardinals) 


George Brett ( 1980 and 1985 Royals) 
Morton Cooper (1942-44 Cardinals) 
W. Walker Cooper (1 942-44 Cardinals) 


Dizzy Dean (1 934 Cardinals and 1938 Cubs) 
Daffy Dean (1934 Cardinals) 


Denny Doyle (1975 Red Sox) 
Brian Doyle (1 978 Yankees) 


Frank Mancuso (1944 Browns) 
Gus Mancuso (1930 and 1931 Cardinals. 
1933, 1936 and 1937 Giants) 


Lee May (1 970 Reds and 1979 Orioles) 
Carlos May (1 976 Yankees) 


Luke Sewel] (1933 Senators) 
Joe Sewel] (1920 Indians and 

1932 Yankees) 
Chick Stahl (1903 Red Sox) 
Jake Stah) (1912 Red Sox) 
Dixie Walker (1941 ang 1947 Dodgers) 
Harry Walker (1942 1 943 and 

46 Cardinals) 


Pitchers Who H it 


World Series Home Runs 


Jim Bagby, Indians (1920) 
Rosy Ryan, Giants (1924) 
John Bentley, Giants (1924) 
Jesse Haines, Cardinals (1926) 


Bucky Walters, 
Lew Burdette, 


Reds (1940) 
Braves (1958) 


Jim “Mudcat” Grant, Twins (1965) 

Jose Santiago, Red Sox (1967) 

Bob Gibson, Cardinals (1967 and 1968) 
Mickey Lolich, Tigers (1968) 

Dave McNally, Orioles (1969 and 1970) 
Ken Holtzman, Oakland A’s (1974) 


World Series Grand 
Slam Homers 


Elmer Smith, | 


ndians (1920) 


Tony Lazzeri, Yankees (1936) 

Gil McDougald, Yankees (1951) 
Mickey Mantle, Yankees (1953) 

Yogi Berra, Yankees (1956) 

Bill “Moose” Skowron, Yankees (1956) 
Bobby Richardson, Yankees (1960) 


Chuck Hiller, 


Giants (1962) 


Ken Boyer, Cardinals (1964) 


Joe Pepitone, 
jim Northrup, 


Yankees (1964) 
Tigers (1968) 


Dave McNally, Orioles (1970) 
Dan Gladden, Twins (1987) 
Kent Hrbek, Twins (1987) 


Jim “Mudcat” 
Grant (above) 
Bill “Moose” 
Skowron 
(right) 
1972 Oakland 
A's (far right) 
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By Dan Schlossberg 


"LWONDER WHAT 


Baseball Hall of Famers discuss their feelings 
about missing the World Series experience 


From the moment he broke into the big leagues with the 
1953 Chicago Cubs, Ernie Banks’ sunny disposition has 
equalled the team’s menu of baseball-by-daylight. A pro- 
ductive bat matched that cheery outlook for 19 seasons, 
but even the Banks supernova could not clear the clouds 
that invariably kept his club from postseason play. 

Only a handful of Hall of Famers have missed playing in 
a World Series: Ernie Banks, the wiry slugger with the 
quick wrists, is one of them. 

“| played baseball, | played in Chicago, | played in the 
daytime, and | had a lot of fun,” says Banks, a two-time 
MVP and one of 14 players to exceed 500 career home 
runs. 

“| would have loved to play in a World Series, but it just 
didn’t happen. In 1969 (when the Cubs barely lost the N.L. 
East to the ‘Miracle Mets’) | was disappointed when we 
got eliminated, but after that | felt it just wasn’t meant 
to be.” 

At age 57, the man known to Chicagoans as “Mr. Cub” 
retains much of the trim, powerful physique that made his 
No. 14 the most popular uniform in team history. The for- 
mer shortstop and first baseman now divides his time be- 
tween his wife, Marjorie, his job as an executive for a Los 
Angeles moving concern, and appearances at card shows 
and old-timers games. 


“| watch the World Series regularly and have been to a 
number of them,” he says. “If it goes to seven games, | 
watch the whole thing. It’s very exciting for me.” 

A long-time Banks teammate, Billy Williams, is another 
Hall of Famer who made it to Cooperstown without the 
advantages World Series publicity would have provided. 

Though the Banks record is devoid of all post-season 
action, Williams at least got a taste of what the pressure- 
cooker atmosphere of the World Series might be like. 

Less than a week after winning their third straight World 
Series in 1974, the Oakland A’s traded three players for 
Williams, a six-time N.L. All-Star outfielder. A year later, 
the A’s advanced to the A.L. Championship Series before 
losing to the Boston Red Sox. 

“| could tell from playing in the playoffs what it would 
mean to be in a World Series game,” remembers Williams, 
who was “Rookie-of-the-Year” in 1961 and won the N.L. 
batting title in 1972. “In my mind, there has always been a 
question mark about what kind of player | might have 


“I’ve seen Lou Brock, Reggie Jackson and 
Brooks Robinson play in the World Series. When 
they did, they seemed to reach a higher level. | 
wonder what | might have done.” —Billy Williams 
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been in the World Series. That was a big thing with me, 
because | know that whenever there was a big game, | 
rose to the occasion. 

“I've seen Lou Brock, Reggie Jackson and Brooks 
Robinson play in the World Series. When they did, they 
seemed to reach a higher level. | wonder what | might 
have done. 

“The World Series simply eluded me—it wasn't my fault 
and it wasn't Ernie Banks’ fault. It was just a matter of not 
being in the right place at the right time.” 

The 50-year-old Williams, who has been a major league 
coach and is now a special player consultant for the Cubs, 
insists that the ultimate goal of every major-leaguer is to 
reach the World Series. 

“Playing in the Series is one of the things you look for- 
ward to when you first come up to the big leagues,” he 
said. “You want to help your team win and you do every- 
thing you can to help, but it’s not always left up to you. 
There's no doubt, though, that | will always miss not hav- 
ing the chance.” 

Like Williams, who hit .290 with 426 career homers; 
Ralph Kiner was an outfielder who was often the lone 
beacon on a fog-shrouded ballclub. Though Kiner, former 
teammate and a protege of Hall of Famer Hank 
Greenberg, won a record seven straight home run crowns 


MIGHT HA 


in his first seven seasons (1946-52), his Pittsburgh Pirates 
were far worse than the Cubs of the Banks-Williams era. 

“Aside from not playing in a World Series, being buried 
on a bad ballclub hurt in other ways,” says Kiner, who 
was voted into the Hall of Fame in his very last year of eli- 
gibility. “The only national exposure | ever got was at the 
All-Star Game or when the Pirates came into New York to 
play the Dodgers and Giants. I’m sure playing in the World 
Series would have helped me with the writers who vote 
for the Hall of Fame.” 

Kiner, who turns 66 shortly after the 1988 World Series, 
recaptured some of that lost World Series publicity as a 
long-time broadcaster for the New York Mets. 

“| met a lot of people who hadn't seen me play, but 
were aware that | was a good ballplayer,” he concedes. 
“If | had been out of baseball, | might have just been 
another guy who hit a lot of home runs.” 

George Kell, like Kiner, was a star player saddled with 
lackluster ballclubs. But his presence as a broadcaster for 
the Detroit Tigers also helped convince Cooperstown elec- 
tors, though the former third baseman was chosen by the 
Veterans Committee after the regular voters failed to give 
him the necesslary 75 per cent of the vote during the 
15-year period of eligibility. 

The one-time batting king hit .306 during his 15-year ca- 
reer (1943-1957), but none of his five clubs—Philadelphia 
Athletics, Red Sox, White Sox, Tigers and Orioles—won a 
pennant while he played. That made his belated 1983 
enshrinement bittersweet. 
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Meet Your Next Truck. 


If you believe you cant improve on perfection, 
shake hands with the all-new Toyota 4x4 Xtracab SR5 V6. 
From the bold, new grille to the rugged, double-wall bed, 
aggressive design marks the ‘89 Toyota as the industry 
leader once again. But it doesn't only look aggres- 
sive; the improved 150-hp, V6 powerplant 
ensures that it is. And, the new 4WDemand 
lets you get all that power to all four 
wheels without even slowing down. 

In addition, the completely 
redesigned interior boasts a 
new cockpit-style wrapa- 
round dash and the spacious 

Xtracab makes room for 
two extra adults, thanks 
to the new forward-facing 
jump seats. 

So if you know about 4x4‘, theres no need to introduce 
Toyota. But test drive the new SR5 V6 and you will meet 
your next truck. 

_ & Toyota's 36-mo./36,000-mi. Limited Warranty 
en Youre covered with Toyotas 36-mo./36,.000-mile basic new vehicle 
limited warranty.* No deductible, no transfer fee, and a 5-yr./ 


unlimited-mileage warranty on corrosion perforation. See your 
Toyota dealer for details. 


TOYOTA QUALITY 
WHO COULD ASK POR ES MORE! 
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Light bar does not provide crash protection. 
* Except normal wear and maintenance items. 

© 1988 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A; Inc. * 
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“| WONDER WHAT | MIGHT HAVE DONE” 


«,,.1’?d look around and see a player come up 
from the minors, spend two years with the 
Yankees, and get into a World Series. Or I’d see a 
guy traded from team to team who’d end up 
playing in the Series three or four times. That 


was tough to handle.” —George Kell 


“A number of writers told me that if | had played in a 
World Series, they would have changed their. minds about 
voting for me,” Kell says. “During my career, I’d look 
around and see a player come up from the minors, spend 
two years with the Yankees, and get into a World Series. 
Or I'd see a guy traded from team to team who'd end up 
playing in the Series three or four times. That was tough 
to handle.” 

Then there’s the case of Luke Appling. Like teammate 
Ted Lyons, a pitcher who won 260 games in a 21-year 
career that lasted through 1946, Appling spent two 
decades (1930-50) playing exclusively for the Chicago 
White Sox—with no Series to show for it. Known as “Old 
Aches and Pains,” Luke was a scientific hitter who was 
surprisingly durable—having played in more than 2,200 
games. 

Despite his impressive credentials, the one-time star 
shortstop had to wait until 1964 before his plaque was 
placed in the Cooperstown gallery. There’s little doubt a 


World Series appearance could have speeded up the 
process. 

“It would have been nice to play in a World Series, but | 
enjoyed every day | played for the White Sox,” says 
Appling, a spry 79-year-old who serves as a roving hitting 
instructor in the Atlanta Braves farm system. “One year, 
we came close to winning. On July 1, we were three 
games back of the Yankees. We finished third, a half- 
game out of second and a half-game out of fourth. That’s 
the closest | came to the World Series, along with the time 
Casey Stengel tried to get me for the Yankees the last 
year | played—but the Sox wouldn't turn me loose. 

“Sure, | would have liked to have gotten into the Series, 
but | never lost any sleep because | didn't make it.” 

Though Appling won two American League batting 
crowns en route to a career average of .310, younger fans 
identify him as the player who hit a home run at age 75 in 
an old-timers game. Appling delivered the blow off Warren 
Spahn, another vintage Hall of Famer, at Washington's 
Robert F. Kennedy Stadium. 

Exceptional longevity also figures to pave the path to 
Cooperstown for Gaylord Perry, another long-time star 
who failed to see World Series action. Perry, who be- 
comes eligible for the Hall of Fame this fall after pitching 
until 1983 at age 45, came close to appearing in the fall 
classic. 

In 1962, | was up at the beginning of the season with 
the San Francisco Giants,” he recalls, “but | was sent 
back out. When | came back up again, it was after 
September 1 and | wasn’t eligible to play with the club in 
the World Series. 


THE SPORT EP-X CARVES OUT ITS 
CREDENTIALS ON DAYS OTHER 
PERFORMANCE TIRES LOSE THEIRS. 


Funny thing happens to many per- 
formance tires when it starts to rain. 
All of a sudden they're about as 


quick and agile as a pair of galoshes. 


Fact is, while many conventional 
performance tires do an adequate 
job on a dry road, they're simply 
not engineered to handle as well 
on wet ones. 

The way we see it, even when the 
weather isn’t spectacular, perform- 
ance can be. 

That's the idea behind the Michelin 
All-Weather Sport EP-X. 

The performance tire engineered 
for the real world. 

The hallmark of the Sport EP-X is its 
gradual progressive breakaway. 
Which is especially important on 
slick surfaces. As you approach the 
limits of adhesion, it responds pre- 
dictably and precisely. 


Giving you time to react and adjust. 

If other tires don't perform like 
the All-Weather Sport EP-X on slick 
surfaces, there's a very logical 
reason. 

They're not built like one. 

The Sport EP-X has a big, fat con- 
tact patch with wide longitudinal 
grooves that continuously channel 
water and slush from under the 
tread to help prevent hydroplaning. 

And when you combine that with 
our exclusive All-Weather tread com- 
pound and famous triangular tread- 
blocks, you've goi a performance 
tire that not only gets you from point 
A to B on a rainy day. 


But actually allows you to enjoy 
the trip. 

Best of all, the Sport EP-X is a 
Michelin. Which means it doesn’t 
sacrifice dry performance for wet. 
Comfort for handling. Or high mile- 
age for high performance. 

So, if you're intent on using your 
performance car on a rainy day, 
instead of merely garaging it, try 
the All-Weather Sport EP-X. 

After all, you may be unable to 
control the performance of the 
weather. But that doesn’t mean the 


-weather should control the perform- 


ance of your car. 


“| WONDER WHAT | MIGHT HAVE DONE” 


“The Giants came close again in 1971, but lost to the 
Pittsburgh Pirates in the N.L. Championship Series. | was 
also with the Yankees when we lost to the Kansas City 
Royals in the 1980 playoffs. 

“I'm sure the World Series would have been a very big 
thrill for me, something | would have enjoyed,” says Perry, 
who won 314 games with eight teams (Giants, Indians, 
Rangers, Padres, Yankees, Braves, Mariners and Royals) 
in 22 big-league seasons. “But | guess if you don’t have 
something, you can live without it.” 

The 6-4 righthander (whose brother Jim was also a suc- 
cessful big-league starter) suits up occasionally for old- 
timers games, visits memorabilia shows, and tends to his 
farm duties in North Carolina. 

Certainly no member of this fraternity with four Fall 
Classics under his belt, Hall of Famer Brooks Robinson 
still empathizes with players whose talents took them to 
Cooperstown, but missed out on World Series exposure. 
“Playing in the Series is totally unlike anything else 
you'll ever do. The longer you play the game, the more im- 
portant it becomes to play in a World Series, to see how 
you'd react under the greatest pressure you'll ever seen in 
baseball. There are millions of people watching, TV came- 
ramen, and newsmen everywhere. It’s definitely exciting— 
and very few times in your career do you have a chance 
to get real excited.” 

When Perry and others, such as Phil Niekro and Rod 
Carew, find their way to Cooperstown over the next few 
years, they'll join Ernie Banks, Billy Williams, Ralph Kiner, 
George Kell and Luke Appling, as well as Ted Lyons, Na- 
poleon Lajoie, George Sisler and Harry Heilmann as stars 
who stood among the game’s elite without ever sampling 
the World Series experience. Each was a standout in a 

1 sea of mediocrity, good enough to enjoy a moment in the 

\ sun at Cooperstown, but never part of a team effort that 

| found the baseball limelight. 


Former AP sportswriter Dan Schlossberg 
of Passaic, NJ is the author of nine 
books and more than 1,000 articles 
about baseball. 
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x7 The 1988 Golden Spikes Award 5 


Among the top contenders are: 


Jim Abbott acy Benes Mike Fiore Ty Griffin Tino Martinez Billy Masse 
itcher 


Pitcher Outfield 2nd Base Ist Base Outfield 
Michigan Evansville Miami, FL Georgia Tech Tampa Wake Forest 


The Golden Spikes Award is one of the most distinguished programs sponsored by Oscar Mayer. Awarded annually to the most 
exceptional amateur baseball player in America, the winner is automatically enshrined into the United States Baseball Federation's 
Amateur Baseball Hall of Fame and qualifies for the Sullivan Award. 


Gregg Olson Dave Silvestri Ed Sprague Mark Standiford Robin Ventura Ted Wood 
Pitcher Shortstop 3rd Base 2nd Base 3rd Base Outfield 
Auburn Missouri Stanford Wichita St. Oklahoma St. New Orleans 


Jim Abbott 
1987 Golden Spikes Award Winner 


Last year, Oscar Mayer was proud to recognize a courageous young ballplayer as 
the recipient of the prestigious Golden Spikes Award. Although born with only one 
hand, 20 year old Jim Abbott of Flint, Michigan overcame his pivsical handicap to 
become the ace of the University of Michigan’s pitching staff. In addition to leauing 
Michigan to the Big Ten championship, Abbott was selected to pitch for the 88 U 
Olympic team and is the 1988 winner of the Sullivan Award as the nation’s finest 


i D 
The Fun Continues! — 
Oscar Mayer is committed to helping kids play ball in communities 
just like yours across America. By setting goals and — ste 
encouraging team participation, both you and Oscar Mayer 
can help America’s kids earn brand-name baseball and 
softball equipment. For more information on how you can 
receive this free Sans write to Oscar Mayer Collect ~~ genigretcees 
and Save Program, P.O. Box 4221, Kankakee, IL 60902. The spirit 3 
~ of Youth Baseball is alive in '89 with the Oscar Mayer Collect 'N Save 


le \ a & a 

Program! — : A aes, fe) — 
Oscar Mayer (ae 
Golden... _ Rookie Ball Giciy 

5 eke ees Gs Mayers Facey working with three easenal outs ip deve ee sie 
Uia _ “Rookie Ball,’” an exciting new concept involving the use of a pitching 
Diamond & machine at the Basilon of pitcher arden youth league baseball. 
Awards , .. A great new way for youngsters between the ages of seven and ten to 


safely learn the fundamentals of baseball. 
Oscar Mayer lee nets pot ea gests 
also sponsors the ; : i a 


annual GolGeD biaiony ee, Ce ae aa hey, 
wards. One winner and four agree y aa pas > ¢ ee 
finalists are selected from each : srs Oscar Mayer Junior 
stale alg uD pe fo avatioral core is Ol; re ‘ S ee Ss ig ed 
tition for each of the following awards: seal ihe rT tie ne r{-A 
NATIONAL AMATEUR JUNIOR BASEBALL — Yympic . uper , eries 
Sa 
eur . \scar Mayer also sponsors a national championship series 
NATIONAL AMATEUR BASEBALL WOMAN OF THE ‘SQ for 15 and 16 year olds — The Junior Olympic Super — 
YEAR for Sista Ronan on any level Series. This annual eventisaround- 
0 amateur baseball. robin competition among the cham- : 
NATIONAL VOLUNTEER AMATEUR BASEBALL 4 pions of Pony Baseball's Colt Division, 
COACH OF THE YEAR to the nation’s The American ARialeNEBACebAl Congress 
top non-paid coach for exceptional Mickey Mantle Division, Dixie Youth Base- 
contribution to amateur ball's Pre-Major Division, The Police Athletic 
baseball in his or her League and an All-Star Team from the host 
community. city for the event. All participating players receive (£77 
an invitation to try out for the National Junior 
_ Baseball Championship and are eligible for future \S¢)\> 
_ U.S. Olympic Festival and U.S.A. Baseball Teams. ®¢e 
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Wuestions 


1. Which Yankee played in a record 14 World Series? 
Hint: He later managed the Bronx Bombers in the fall 
classic. 


2. Name the Hall of Fame outfielder who went a record 
22 years between his first and last World Series appear- 
ances. Hint: He was known for his basket-catches. 


3. This premier slugger, who ranks second to Hank 
Aaron in lifetime homers, holds the record for the highest 
batting average (.625) in a single series. Who is he? 


4. A total of 14 players have led off a World Series game 
with a home run. The last to do it was an unlikely Mets 
outfieider in 1986. Name this player. 


5. The same player holds World Series marks for most 
career strikeouts (54) and walks (43). Who is this 
American League standout? 


6. Who is the oldest non-pitcher ever to play in a World 
Series? Hint: His last Fall Classic was with the Phillies 
in 1983. 


Clockwise from top: 
Len Dykstra, Yogi 
Berra, Mickey 
Mantle, Ken Brett 
and Christy 
Mathewson 


7. In 1905 this Bucknell graduate, one of the game’s | 
pitching immortals, hurled three shutouts in a single Series | 
for the Giants. Name him. { 


8. The name Ron Swoboda is etched forever in World 
Series annals for his spectacular diving catch off of what 
Orioles’ superstar in the 1969 fall classic? 


9. Which future American League president was also the 
youngest World Series manager? 


10. This unique player was a designated pinch-runner for 
the Oakland A’s, seeing action in nine World Series games 
in 1972 and 1973. Can you name him? 


41. Which Red Sox hurler was the youngest pitcher ever 
to appear in a Fall Classic? Hint: His brother, still active, 
has played in two World Series. 


12. Which fireballing lefthander was the opening game 
pitcher against the Yankees in the 1976 Series and the 
first game hurler for the New Yorkers in 1977? 


Donitjust 
sit there. 


The Prelude Si 
aa, Ae H/OIN|DIA 


Clockwise from top: 

Cookie Lavagetto, Mookie Wilson, 
Kuri Bevacqua, Thurman Munson 
and Rick Dempsey 


13. Which Cardinal rookie batted .316 in the 1946 World 
Series and collected four hits in one game? Hint: He is in 
the press box at this year’s classic. 


14. In the 1970s, this outstanding American League 
catcher collected a hit in all but one of the 16 Series 
games in which he participated—and in 1976 batted .529. 
Who is he? 


15. Hurling for the Boston Red Sox seven decades ago, 
he was the winning pitcher in the longest Series game of 
all time (14 innings). Can you name him? Hint: He later 
gained fame for a different team and a different skill. 


1G. Which umpire holds the World Series standard with 18 
appearances? Hint: He is known for saying he never 
called one wrong. 


17. Denny McLain was the Detroit Tigers’ pitching ace in 
1968 with 31 victories. But a teammate overshadowed him 
in the ’68 Series with three victories, leading the Tigers to 
the title. Name him. 


18. The Yankees’ Bill Bevens lost a no-hit bid in the ninth 
inning of Game 4 in the 1947 Fall Classic against the 


2 =/ f, 
' Jd el 
cand at 


ly 


Dodgers. Which Dodger doubled in two runs to break up 
the game and defeat the Yanks, 3-2? 


_ 19. In 1954, Dusty Rhodes hit two key home runs (in 


Games 1 and 2) to help the Giants sweep the Indians in 
four games. Which Hall of Fame outfielder did Rhodes 
pinch-hit for in Game 1 and replace in Game 2? 


20. Although he batted only .217 in the 1952 Series, this 
Yankee infielder made a crucial catch of a wind-blown 
pop-up (off the bat of the Dodgers’ Jackie Robinson with 
the bases loaded) to preserve the Game 7 triumph. Name 
him. 


21. In what stadium was the first indoor World Series 
game played? 


22. Bill Buckner of the Boston Red Sox committed a cru- 
cial error in Game 6 of the 1986 World Series which 
turned the tide for the New York Mets. Name that Met 
player who hit the ball that went through Buckner’s legs. 


23. A journeyman player with a lifetime .236 batting aver- 
age, batted .412 with two home runs for San Diego in the 
1984 classic. Who is he? 


‘This season, | BM cheered 
for 28.000 kids 


with major league talent. 


Some of this year’s most valuable players weren't just on the field. Many of them were 
in the stands. They are students, singled out by their teachers for their dedication in the 
classroom and their work in the community. IBM treated them and their guests to a 
picnic and a ballgame, as part of IBM’s Student Pennant Race Program, organized by 
IBM with each Major League Baseball team. 

IBM also recognized outstanding players on the field. 

With IBM’s Tale of The Tape,” fans of 15 participating major league teams found 
out how far every home team home run was hit throughout the season. IBM then 
donated $10,000 to a local charity in each team’s city, honoring the three home team 
players with the season's longest home runs. 

The Student Pennant Race and the ‘Tale of The Tape™ are two ways IBM and Major 


League Baseball recognize talent and determination—no matter what the season. 


IBM is an official sponsor of Major League Baseball. © Copyright IBM Corporation 1988 
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24. In 1983, the World Series MVP, an A.L. catcher, was a 
most unlikely candidate—having hit only four homers with 
a .231 average during the regular season. Who is he? 


25. Which Oakland A's infielder was “fired” by owner 
Charles O. Finley during the 1973 Series for poor play in 
the field? 


6. Bill Mazeroski’s dramatic ninth inning homer in Game 
7 of the 1960 Series gave the Pirates the world title. But 
who was the Bucs’ backstop who slammed a key three- 
run homer in the bottom of the eighth? 


27. Which lefthanded pitcher hurled a 2-0 shutout in 
Game 7 of the 1955 fall classic to give the Brooklyn 
Dodgers their first World Championship? 


28. Who was the last manager to lead his team to the 
World Series in his first full major league season? Hint: 
He's an American Leaguer. 


29. Why is the name of Cubs’ pitcher Charlie Root etched 
in World Series lore? Hint: The year was 1932. 


30. Which current broadcaster outdueled Sandy Koufax in 
Game 2 of the 1966 Series with a four-hit shutout? 


|. Which 20-year-old Yankee rookie, a native of 
Milwaukee, came “home” to County Stadium and hit two ~ 


home runs in Game 3 of the 1957 Series against the 
Braves and finished that classic with a fine .286 batting 
mark? 


32. This recent National League “Manager of the Year” 
was the Game 1 starting pitcher for the Los Angeles 
Dodgers in the 1959 World Series against the Chicago 
White Sox. Name him. 


33. When the Yankees’ Don Larsen pitched his perfect 
game in Game 5 of the 1956 Classic, the opposing pitcher 
for the Dodgers gave up only two runs and five hits in 
eight innings Who is he? Hint: In his 10-year career, he 
played in New York for the Yankees and Giants as well as 
the Dodgers. 


34. This Tiger hurler pitched a five-hitter to beat the Cubs 
in Game 4 of the 1945 Series. His son hurled a five-hitter 
in 8% innings to help the Cubs defeat the Padres in Game 
2 of the 1984 N.L. Championship Series. Name father and 
son. 


35. Joining a host of pitchers who have the dubious dis- 
tinction of giving up a crucial game-winning homer in a 
World Series, this Reds hurler was the victim of Carlton 
Fisk’s dramatic 12th inning clout in the fabled Game 6 of 


ee re aaa Ts 


Clochintse front top: 


The Gashouse Gang, Roger Graig 
Tony Kubek and Cy Young 


the 1975 classic. Who is he? Hint: In his three-year major 
league career, all with Cincinnati, he had a 14-8 record. 


36. Best known as the greatest athlete of his or perhaps 
any other time, this individual was in the starting lineup for 
the New York Giants in Game 5 of the 1917 World Series. 
Name him. 


37. The 1934 St. Louis Cardinals, featuring such person- 
alities as Frankie Frisch, Dizzy Dean, Joe Medwick, 
Pepper Martin and Leo Durocher, defeated the Tigers in 
the Series. What was the team’s colorful nickname? 


38. The Pittsburgh Pirates and Boston Red Sox opposed 
each other in the first ever World Series in 1903. Although 
his team lost, one of the Boston pitching stars won two 
games with a 1.59 ERA. Who is he? Hint: His name is 
synonymous with pitching excellence. ; 


39. This popular Yankee outfielder played on four World 
Championship teams in his first four years in the major 
leagues (1936-39). Name him. 


40. This slugging first baseman spent most of his career 
in the National League, but socked two home runs in the 
1959 Series opener for an American League club. Who 
is he? 
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Baltimore 


Seattle 30 


S 
& 
8 
: 1988 MONTH-BY-MONTH STANDINGS 
i Ls tt 
= 
= 
AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
EAST WL PCT. GB WEST W LL PCT. GB EAST W L PCT. GB WEST WL PCT. GB 
Cleveland 16 6 727 — Oakland 1667 696 — Pittsburgh 16 6 .727  — _ Houston 14. 7 + .667 _— 
Boston 14. 6 .700 1‘ Kansas City 12-108 545— 037 New York 15 6 .714 % Los Angeles 13° 7 .660 kh 
New York 16 7 696 % Chicago 11. 10 .524 4 Chicago 10 12 .455 6 Cincinnati 11 14 .500°° 3% 
Detroit 13. 8 619 2% California 10 13 435 6% Montreal 9 11 .450 6 SanFrancisco 11 12 .478 4 
Milwaukee 9 11 450 6 _ Seattle 10 14 417 6% Philadelphia 7 12 368 7% San Diego 9 12 .429 5 
Toronto 9 13 .409 7 Texas 8 13 .381 7 St. Louis 8 14 364 8 Atlanta 3 16 .158 10 
~| Baltimore 1 22 .043 15% Minnesota 8 13 .381 7 
= 
c 
“t}_ PLAYER OF THE MONTH: Dave Winfield (rf), PLAYER OF THE MONTH: Bobby Bonilla (3b), 
New York Yankees Pittsburgh Pirates 
PITCHER OF THE MONTH: Dave Stewart, PITCHER OF THE MONTH: Orel Hershiser, 
Oakland A's ; Los Angeles Dodgers 
AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
EAST W._L PCT. GB WEST WL PCT. GB EAST WL PCT. GB WEST WL PCT. GB 
New York 33 16 673 — Oakland 35 15 700 — New York 34 15 694 — Los Angeles 27 20 5674 . — 
Cleveland 31.19 620 2% Minnesota 25 23 521 9 Pittsburgh 30 20 .600 4% Houston 27 21 «563 % 
, Detroit 28 20 583 4% Texas 25 24 510 9% St. Louis 26 24 520 8% SanFrancisco 25 26 .490 4 
Boston 25 22 532 7 Kansas City 23 27 460 12 Chicago 25 24 510 9 Cincinnati 23 27 460 5% 
Milwaukee 26 24 520 7% Chicago 21. 27 438813 Montreal 23 25 .479 10% San Diego 18 32 .360 10% 
Toronto 22 29 431 12 Seattle 22 29 431 13% Philadelphia 19 28 .404 14 Atlanta 16 31 .340 1 
s_| Baltimore 11 39 .220 22% California 19 32 373 16% 
S 
PLAYER OF THE MONTH: Carney Lansford (3b), PLAYER OF THE MONTH: Bobby Bonilla (3b), 
Oakland A's Pittsburgh Pirates 
PITCHER OF THE MONTH: Frank Viola, PITCHER OF THE MONTH: David Cone, 
Minnesota Twins New York Mets 
AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
EAST WEST EAST WL PCT. GB WEST W L PCT. GB 
Detroit Oakland New York 49 28 .636 — _ Los Angeles 44 31 .587 _— 
New York Minnesota Pittsburgh 43 34 .558 6 Houston 40 37 .519 5 
Boston Kansas City Chicago 41 35 539 7% San Francisco 39 37) .513- 5% 
Cleveland Texas St. Louis 37 40 .481 12 Cincinnati 35 42 .455 10 
Milwaukee Chicago Montreal 37 40 .481 12 San Diego 34 45 .430 12 
Toronto California Philadelphia 34 41 .453 14 ~~ Atlanta 26 49 .347 18 


PLAYER OF THE MONTH: Will Clark (1b), 
San Francisco Giants 


PLAYER OF THE MONTH: Mike Greenwell (If), 
Boston Red Sox 


PITCHER OF THE MONTH: Mark Gubicza, 
Kansas City Royals 


PITCHER OF THE MONTH: Greg Maddux, 
Chicago Cubs 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


EAST W L PCT. GB WEST Ww LL PCT. GB EAST W L PCT. GB WEST Ww L PCT. GB 
Detroit 61 41 698 — Oakland 64 41 .610 _— New York 63 40 .612 — _ Los Angeles 60 43 .583 _— 
New York 60 42 .588 1 Minnesota 57.45) 559.5% Pittsburgh 58 45 .563 5 Houston 56 48 538 4% 
Boston 60 43 583 1% California 53 51 .510 10% Montreal 55 48 .534 8  SanFrancisco 56 48 538 4% 
Cleveland 52 53 .495 10% Kansas City 52 52 500 11% Chicago 50 53 .485 13 Cincinnati 51 53 490 9% 
Milwaukee 52 54 491 11° #Texas 46 57 .447 17 Philadelphia 45 59 .433 18% San Diego 48 57 .457 13 
Toronto 51 54 .486 11% Chicago 46 58 442 17% St. Louis 45 59 483 18% Atlanta 35 69 337 25% 
Baltimore 32 71 .311 29% Seattle 40 64 385 23% 


ATnr 


PLAYER OF THE MONTH: Tony Gwynn (cf), 


PLAYER OF THE MONTH: Chili Davis (rf), 
San Diego Padres 


California Angels 


PITCHER OF THE MONTH: John Franco, 


PITCHER OF THE MONTH: Roger Clemens, 
Cincinnati Reds 


Boston Red Sox 


AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


EAST WwW L PCT. GB WEST Ww LL PCT. GB EAST W L PCT. GB WEST Ww L PCT. GB 
Detroit 75 57 568 — Oakland B4ss 50m 62 (a New York 78 54 591 —  LosAngeles 77 55 583 — 
Boston 73 59 .553 2 Minnesota 74 58 .561 9 Pittsburgh 71 62 534 7% Houston 71 62 534 6% 
New York 69 62 527 5% Kansas City 70 62 .530 13 Montreal (37m) oa) = toy OF: Joes fy San Francisco 70 63 526 7% 
Milwaukee 69 67 .507 8 California (spe GRY bala! BYA Chicago 66 65 .504 11% Cincinnati 68 64 .515 9 
Toronto 65 68 .489 10% Texas 60 71 .458 22% St. Louis 62 71 .466 16% San Diego 65 67 .492 12 
Cleveland 64 69 .481 11% Chicago 58 75 436 25% Philadelphia 54 78 .409 24 Atlanta 45 86 338 32% 
Baltimore 46 86 348 29 _ Seattle 54 80 403 30 


LSNONV 


PLAYER OF THE MONTH: Eric Davis (cf), 
Cincinnati Reds 


PLAYER OF THE MONTH: Kent Hrbek (1b), 
Minnesota Twins 


PITCHER OF THE MONTH: Danny Jackson, 
Cincinnati Reds 


PITCHER OF THE MONTH: Bruce Hurst, 
Boston Red Sox 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


FINAL STANDINGS 


FINAL STANDINGS 


EAST W L PCT. GB WEST WwW LL PCT. GB EAST W L PCT. GB WEST W L PCT. GB 
Boston 89 73 549 — Oakland 104 58 .642 _ New York 100 60 .625 — _ Los Angeles 94 67 .584 — 
Detroit 88 74 543 1 Minnesota CH TAN Aa) Pittsburgh 85 75 531 15 Cincinnati 87 74 .540 if 
Milwaukee 87 75 .537 2 _ Kansas City 84 77 522 19% Montreal 81 81 .500 20 San Diego 83°78) .516> 11 
Toronto 87 75 .537 2 California 75 87 463 29 Chicago 77 85 475 24 SanFrancisco 83 79 512 11% 
New York 85 76 528 3% Chicago 71 90 441 32% St. Louis 76 86 .469 25 Houston 82 80 506 12% 
Cleveland 78 84 481 11 Texas 70 91 435 33% Philadelphia 65 96 .404 35% Atlanta 54 106 338 39% 
Baltimore 54 107 .335 34% Seattle 68 93 422 35% i 


PLAYER OF THE MONTH: Kevin McReynolds (If), 


PLAYER OF THE MONTH: Jose Canseco (1), 
New York Mets 


Oakland A's 
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PITCHER OF THE MONTH: Orel Hershiser, 


PITCHER OF THE MONTH: Mark Langston, 
Los Angeles Dodgers 


Seattle Mariners 


GO AHEAD AND PLAY IT BY EAR. 


EPYX® HEAD-ON FOOTBALL” The guts. The glory. The 
gashes. In Head-On Football, you get it all. Because 
you're the coach. And it’s up to you to call all the plays. 

Check your 20 offensive formations. Search your 
brain. Sweat it out. Should you pass over the middle to 
the tight end? Try a Flanker Reverse? A Naked Bootleg? 

atever you decide, you know the defense will react 
with any one of 12 brutal moves of their own. 

And when either the offense or the defense makes a 
big play, you play the special audio tape and hear a radio 
announcer call the play-by-play highlights. 

Deep pass. Bre 


You never know how it’s going to turn out, because the 
audio tape contains over 200 different highlight plays. 
Go on. Match your football smarts with anyone's. 
Then decide the tempo, the flow, even the time limit of 

your game, 
Win or lose, at least you did it your way. That’s what 
Epyx Head-On Football 


lis all about. 


way run. Interception. Evena sack. 


EPYX" HEAD-ON BASEBALL” This isn’t just another 
baseball game. It’s a whole new ball game. Because with 
Head-On Baseball, you get it all: real baseball strategy, 
with the excitement of hearing the play-by-play high- 
lights broadcast on the air. 

Pitching, batting, who’s where in the starting line-up 
and who's in the bullpen. 30 batter cards and 4 different 
pitchers —it’s all up to you. 

But remember: you've got an opponent who’s trying 
to outguess your every call. 

d when either the team at bat or the team in the 
field makes a critical play, you go to the audio tape and 
hear the announcer call the outcome: 

“... What a collision at home, folks!! Is he out? 

No!!! He’s SAFE! The catcher dropped the ball!!! 
Unbelievable!!!” 
Epyx Head-On Baseball. It’s a ball game where 
Ou PCHaES The question is: are you ready to play 
ardball: 
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BOSTON RED SOX 


The Fall Classic 


Jean Yawkey Haywood C. Sullivan 


Lou Gorman 
President CEO and Chief Senior Vice President 
Operating Officer and General Manager 


; & 7 
Rick Cerone Roger Clemens Dwight Evans 


Jody Reed Jim Rice 


v3 


Al Bumbry _| Bill Fischer Walt Hriniak 


Marty Barrett 


Kevin Romine 


Jerry McNertney 


Coach 


Coach Coach Coach 
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Jeff Sellers 


Rac Slider 
Coach 


Wade Bogg. 


Mike Greenwell Bruce Hurst 


Dwight Evans 


Mike Greenwell 


Oil Can Boyd 


Sp 
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Rob Woodward 


Ellis Burks 


Joe Morga: 
Manager 
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The Fall Classic 


Dave Duncan 
Coach 


Walter A. Haas, Jr. 
Owner/Managing 
General Partner 


Walter J. Haas 
Chief Operating 
Officer 


cs \ oe 
Dave Henderson 


Rene Lachemann 
Coach 


Tod 


Sandy Alderson 
Vice President 
Baseball Operations 


Stan Javier 


Terry Steinbach 


, Ae ‘ mes 
Jim Lefebvre Dave McKay Mike Paul 
Coach Coach Coach 
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Greg Cadaret 
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Bob Watson 
Coach 


NB 


Denni. 


nis Eckersley 


Jose Canseco 


Carney Lansford Mark McGwire 


Curt Young 


Jose Canseco 


Tony La Russa 
Manager 
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If we flat-out claimed that 
rum and tonic makes a better drink 
than vodka and tonic, you'd think 
we were biased. 

Which is why we commissioned 
a “blind” taste test among vodka and 
tonic drinkers. 

We asked them to choose 
between the best selling vodka and 
aselection of rums from Puerto Rico. 

Each was mixed with tonic. But 
did that make things truly equal? Ours, 
after all, was a less familiar taste. Theirs 
was a tradition. 

Yet, fully 47 %—almost half— 
preferred rum and tonic to the tried- 
and-true vodka and tonic. 

We assume that's because the 
rums of Puerto Rico, which are aged 
by law for one year, have a warmer, 
more alive character than vodka. 

What else could explain sucha 
defection? 


RUMS 
OF 
PUERTO 
RICO 
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NO. PITCHERS B/T HT. WT. BORN BIRTHPLACE RESIDENCE 
52  ~Boddicker, Mike R/R 5-11 186 8-23-57 Cedar Rapids, IA Norway, IA 
50 ~— Bolton, Tom L/L 6-3 175 5-6-62 Nashville, TN Brentwood, TN 
23 ~~ Boyd, Oil Can R/R_ 6-1 160 10-6-59 Meridian, MS Winter Haven, FL 
21 Clemens, Roger R/R 6-4 220 8-4-62 Dayton, OH Katy, TX 
44 Gardner, Wes R/R 6-4 203 4-29-61 Benton, AR Benton, AR 
47 _ Hurst, Bruce L/L 6-3 214 3-24-58 St. George, UT St. George, UT 
15 Lamp, Dennis R/R 6-3 215 9-23-52 Los Angeles, CA Cohasset, MA 
19 = Sellers, Jeff R/R 6-0 195 5-11-64 Compton, CA Long Beach, CA 
48 Smith, Lee R/R 6-6 245 12-4-57 Jamestown, LA Castor, LA 
41 Smithson, Mike L/R 6-8 215 1-21-55 Centerville, TN Bellview, TN 
46 Stanley, Bob R/R 6-4 225 11-10-54 Portland, ME Wenham, MA 
45 Woodward, Rob R/R 6-3 212 9-28-62 Hanover, NH W. Lebanon, NH 
NO. CATCHERS B/T HT. WT. BORN BIRTHPLACE RESIDENCE 

6 Cerone, Rick R/R 5-11 195 5-19-54 Newark, NJ Cresskill, NJ 
10 Gedman, Rich L/R 6-0 215 9-26-59 Worcester, MA Framingham, MA 
NO. INFIELDERS (sya. (alts WT. BORN BIRTHPLACE RESIDENCE 
17 ___ Barrett, Marty R/R 5-10 174 6-23-58 Arcadia, CA Pembroke, MA 
38 Benzinger, Todd S/R 6-1 185 2-11-63 Dayton, KY Cincinnati, OH 
26 Boggs, Wade L/R 6-2 197 6-15-58 Omaha, NE Tampa, FL 

7 Owen, Spike S/R 5-10 167 4-19-61 Cleburne, TX Austin, TX 
25 Parrish, Larry R/R 6-3 215 11-10-53 Winter Haven, FL Haines City, FL 

3 Reed, Jody R/R_ 5-9 160 7-26-62 Tampa, FL Brandon, FL 
11 Romero, Ed ; R/R 5-11 180 12-9-57 Santurce, PR W. Palm Beach, FL 
NO. OUTFIELDERS B/T HT. NT. BORN BIRTHPLACE RESIDENCE 
12 Burks, Ellis R/R 6-2 188 9-11-64 Vicksburg, MS Fort Worth, TX 
24 ~—Evans, Dwight R/R 6-3 208 = 11-3-51 Santa Monica, CA Lynnfield, MA 
39 Greenwell, Mike L/R 6-0 190 7-18-63 Louisville, KY N. Fort Myers, FL 
14 ‘Rice, Jim R/R 6-2 216 3-8-53 Anderson, SC N. Andover, MA 


16 Romine, Kevin R/R 5-11 185 5-23-61 Exeter, NH Santa Margarita, CA 


Manager: 35 Joe Morgan Coaches: 37 Al Bumbry, 34 Bill Fischer, 33 Walt Hriniak, 32 Jerry McNertney, 36 Rac Slider 
Team Physician: Dr. Arthur M. Pappas Trainer: Charlie Moss 


1988 OAKLAND ATHLETICS ROSTER 


NO. PITCHERS B/T HT. WT. BORN BIRTHPLACE RESIDENCE 
54 Burns, Todd R/R 6-2 188 7-6-63 Maywood, CA Norwalk, CA 
32. Cadaret, Greg L/L 6-3 205 2-27-62 Detroit, MI Lakeview, MI 
14 Davis, Storm R/R 6-4 200 12-26-61 Dallas, TX Atlantic City, FL 
43 Eckersley, Dennis R/R_ 6-2 195 10-3-54 Oakland, CA Sudbury, MA 
40 Honeycutt, Rick L/L 6-1 191 6-29-54 Chattanooga, TN LaHabra Heights CA 
19 Nelson, Gene R/R 6-0 175 12-3-60 Tampa, FL Dade City, FL 
51 Plunk, Eric R/R 6-5 210 9-3-63 Wilmington, CA Bellflower, CA 
34 Stewart, Dave R/R 6-2 200 2-19-57 Oakland, CA Claremont, CA 
35 Welch, Bob R/R 6-3 193 11-3-56 Detroit, MI Riverside, CA 
29 ~=Young, Curt R/L 6-1 175 10-18-59 Saginaw, MI Saginaw, MI 
NO. CATCHERS B/T HT. WT. BORN BIRTHPLACE RESIDENCE 
24 ~Hassey, Ron L/R 6-2 195 2-27-53 Tucson, AZ Tucson, AZ 
36 Steinbach, Terry R/R_ 6-1 195 3-2-62 New Ulm, MN St. Paul, MN 
11. Sinatro, Matt R/R 5-9 175 3-22-60 West Hartford, CT Atlanta, GA 
NO. INFIELDERS B/T HT. WT. BORN BIRTHPLACE RESIDENCE 
9 Gallego, Mike R/R 5-8. 160 10-31-60 Whittier, CA Laguna Hills, CA 
17. Hubbard, Glenn R/R 5-7 170 9-25-57 Hahn AFB, Germany Stone Mountain, GA 
4 Lansford, Carney R/R 6-2 195 2-7-57 San Jose, CA Baker, OR 
25 McGwire, Mark R/R 6-5 220 10-01-63 Pomona, CA Claremont, CA 
2 Phillips, Tony S/R 5-10 175 4-15-59 Atlanta, GA Alameda, CA 
7 Weiss, Walt S/R 6-0 175 11-28-63 Tuxedo, NY Suffern, NY 


NO. OUTFIELDERS BIRTHPLACE RESIDENCE 


12 ~Baylor, Don R/R_ 6-1 210 6-28-49 Houston, TX So. Natick, MA 

33. Canseco, Jose R/R 6-3 210 7-2-64 Havana, Cuba Miami, FL 

42 Henderson, Dave R/R 6-2 220 7-21-58 Dos Palos, CA Bellevue, WA 

28 Javier, Stan S/R 6-0 185 9-1-65 SF DeMacoris, DR SF DeMacoris, DR 
21 ~~ Jennings, Doug L/L 5-10 165 9-30-64 Atlanta, GA Tallahassee, FL 
39 Parker, Dave L/R 6-5 230 6-9-51 Jackson, MS Cincinnati, OH 

22 ‘Polonia, Luis L/L 5-8 155 10-12-64 Santiago City, DR Santiago City, DR 


Manager: 10 Tony La Russa Coaches: 18 Dave Duncan, 15 Rene Lachemann, 5 Jim Lefebvre, 31 Dave McKay, 45 Mike Paul, 
55 Bob Watson Team Physician: Dr. Allan Pont Trainers: Barry Weinberg, Larry Davis 
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We took a chance. We chal- 
lenged vodka on its home ground: 
in orange juice and in ten leading 
vodka markets in the U.S. 

Aselection of rums from Puerto 
Rico were matched against the best- 
selling vodka in “blind” taste tests. 

We crossed our fingers. Could 
an upstart like rum and orange Juice 
stand a chance against a tradition 
like a screwdriver? 

The outcome surprised even us. 
We won, and the margin of victory 
was substantial. 

And we think we know why. The 
rums of Puerto Rico, which are aged 
by law for one year, have a warmer, 
livelier character than vodka. 

Isn'titamazing what can happen 
when people are guided by taste- 
buds instead of tradition? 


RUMS 
OF 
PUERTO 
RICO 


BIRTHPLACE 


Aguilera, Rick R/R 6-5 200. 12-31-61 San Gabriel, CA 
44 Cone, David L/R 6-1 185 = 1-2-63 Kansas City, MO 
12 ~~ Darling, Ron R/R 6-3 200 8-19-60 Honolulu, HI 
50 ~~ Fernandez, Sid L/L 6-1 215 10-12-62 Honolulu, HI 
16 Gooden, Dwight R/R 6-3 210 11-16-64 Tampa, FL 
26 ~—_ Leach, Terry R/R 6-0 185 3-13-54 Selma, AL 
27 ~McClure, Bob R/L 5-11 175 4-29-53 Oakland, CA 
42 McDowell, Roger R/R_ 6-1 185 12-21-60 Cincinnati, OH 
48 Myers, Randy L/L 6-1 205 9-19-62 Vancouver, WA 
19 Ojeda, Bob L/L 6-1 190 12-17-57 Los Angeles, CA 
CATCHERS BIRTHPLACE 
8 Carter, Gary R/R 6-2 210 4-8-54 Culver City, CA 
33 Lyons, Barry R/R_ 6-1 202 6-30-60 Biloxi, MS 
2 Sasser, Mackey L/R 6-1 190 8-3-62 Ft. Gaines, GA 


BIRTHPLACE 


INFIELDERS 


6 Backman, Wally 5-9 9-22-59 Hillsboro, OR 

21 ‘Elster, Kevin R/R 6-2 180 8-3-64 San Pedro, CA 

17 Hernandez, Keith L/L 6-0 205 10-20-53 San Francisco, CA 
9 Jefferies, Gregg S/R 5-10 170  8-1-67 Burlingame, CA 

20 Johnson, Howard S/R 5-10 188 11-29-60 Clearwater, FL 

29 Magadan, Dave L/R 6-3 200 9-30-62 Tampa, FL 

25 ~~“ Miller, Keith R/R 5-11 180 6-12-63 Midland, MI 

11.‘ Teufel, Tim R/R 6-0 174 7-7-58 Greenwich, CT 


BIRTHPLACE 


OUTFIELDERS 


4 Dykstra, Lenny 5-1 2-10-63 Santa Ana, CA 
13 Mazzilli, Lee S/R 6-1 195 3-25-55 New York, NY 
22 McReynolds, Kevin R/R_ 6-1 214 10-16-59 Little Rock, AR 
18 Strawberry, Darryl! L/L 6-6 200 3-12-62 Los Angeles, CA 

Wilson, Mookie 5-1 2-9-56 Bamberg, SC 


Manager: 5 Davey Johnson Coaches: 3 Bud Harrelson, 52 Greg Pavlick, 34 Sam Perlozzo, 28 Bill Robinson, 30 Mel Stottlemyre 


Team Physician: Dr. James Parkes Trainer: Steve Garland 


1988 LOS ANGELES DODGERS ROSTER 


NO. PITCHERS B/T HT. WT. BORN BIRTHPLACE 

49 Belcher, Tim R/R 6-3 210 10-19-61 Mt. Gilead, OH 

55 —_—_ Hershiser, Orel ~ R/R 6-3 192 9-16-58 Buffalo, NY 

51 ~~ Holton, Brian R/R_ 6-0 195 11-29-59 McKeesport, PA 

29 — Horton, Ricky L/L 6-2 195 7-30-59 Poughkeepsie, NY 

50 ~Howell, Jay R/R 6-3 205 11-26-55 Miami, FL 

54 ~—_ Leary, Tim R/R 6-3 208 12-23-58 Santa Monica, CA 

48 Martinez, Ramon R/R 6-4 166 3-22-68 Santo Domingo, DR 
47 _Orosco, Jesse R/L 6-2 185 4-21-57 Santa Barbara,;CA 

26 ~—~ Pena, Alejandro R/R_ 6-1 204 6-25-59 Cambiaso, Puerto Plata, DR 
36 Soto, Mario R/R 6-0 190 7-12-56 Bani, DR 

30 = Tudor, John L/L 60 185 2-2-54 Schenectady, NY 

34 Valenzuela, Fernando L/L 5-11 206 11-1-60 Navajoa, Sonora, Mex. 
NO. CATCHERS BIRTHPLACE 

17 Dempsey, Rick 9-13-49 Fayetteville, TN 


11-27-58 Upper Darby, PA 


BIRTHPLACE 


14 = Scioscia, Mike L/R 6-2 223 
NO. INFIELDERS 


10 Anderson, Dave R/R_ 6-2 191 8-1-60 Louisville, KY 

7 Griffin, Alfredo S/R 5-11 165 3-6-57 Santo Domingo, DR 
33 Hamilton, Jeff R/R 6-3 214 3-19-64 Flint, MI 

9 Hatcher, Mickey R/R 6-2 202 3-15-55 Cleveland, OH 

3 Sax, Steve R/R 5-11 181 1-29-60 W. Sacramento, CA 
22 Stubbs, Franklin L/L 6-2 218 10-21-60 Laurinburg, NC 
21 Woodson, Tracy R/R 6-3 215 10-5-62 Richmond, VA 

OUTFIELDERS BIRTHPLACE 


37 Davis, Mike 6-3 185 6-11-59 San Diego, CA 

23 Gibson, Kirk L/L 6-3 215 5-28-57 Pontiac, MI 

38 Gonzalez, Jose R/R_ 6-2 196 11-23-64 Puerto Plata, DR 

12 Heep, Danny L/L 5-11 177 7-3-57 San Antonio, TX 
5 Marshall, Mike R/R 6-5 218 1-12-60 Libertyville, IL 

31 Shelby, John S/R 6-1 177 = 2-23-58 Lexington, KY 


RESIDENCE 


W. Covina, CA 
Kansas City, MO 
New York, NY 
Hawaii Kai, HI 

St. Petersburg, FL 
Seminole, FL 
Delafield, WI 
Stuart, FL 
Vancouver, WA 
Visalia, CA 


RESIDENCE 


Palm Beach Gardens, FL 
Biloxi, MS 
Lynn Haven, FL 


RESIDENCE 


Beaverton, OR 
Huntington Beach, CA 
New York, NY 
Millbrae, CA 
Woodbury, NY 
Tampa, FL 

Bay City, MI 
Greenwich, CT 


RESIDENCE 


Garden Grove, CA 
Greenwich, CT 

N. Little Rock, AR 
Los Angeles, CA 
Lakewood, NJ 


RESIDENCE 


Sparta, OH 
Pasadena, CA 
Claremont, CA 

St. Louis, MO 
Parkland, FL 

Santa Monica, CA 
Santo Domingo, DR 
St. Petersburg, FL 
Montebello, CA 
Santo Domingo, DR 
Peabody, MA 

Los Angeles, CA 


RESIDENCE 


Agoura, CA 
Claremont, CA 


RESIDENCE 


Yorba Linda, CA 
San Pedro de Macoris, DR 
Flint, MI 

Apache Junction, AZ 
Manhattan Beach, CA 
Culver City, CA 
Mechanicsville, VA 


RESIDENCE 


San Ramon, CA 
Lapeer, MI 

Puerto Plata, DR 
Lakehills, TX 
Sherman Oaks, CA 
Cockeysville, MD 


Manager: 2 Tom Lasorda Coaches: 8 Joe Amalfitano, 58 Mark Cresse, 13 Joe Ferguson, 35 Ben Hines, 11 Manny Mota, 


16 Ron Perranoski, 18 Bill Russell 


Team Physicians: Dr. Frank W. Jobe, Dr. Michael F. Mellman Trainers: Bill Buhler, Charlie Strasser 
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NEW YORK METS 


Nelson Doubleday 
Owner 


Roger McDowell 


Bud Harrelson 
Coach 


Fred Wilpon 
President & CEO 


Dwight Gooden 


Kevin McReynolds 
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Greg Pavlick 
Coach 
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Frank Cashen 
General Manager 


Keith Miller 
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Sam Perlozzo 
Coach 


Rick Aguilera Wally B 
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Coach 


Howard Johnson 
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Coach 
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Kevin Elster 


Lee Mazzilli Bob McClure 


Dave Magadan 


Davey Johnson 
Manager 
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David Cone Darryl Strawberry 


Gary Carter 
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Brian Holton 


Orel Hershiser 


Mickey Hatcher Danny Heep 


Alejandro Pefia Steve Sax 


Ben Hines 
Coach 


Joe Ferguson 
Coach 


Joe Amalfitano Mark Cresse 
Coach Coach 
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Mike Davis 


Mario Soto 


Manny Mota 
Coach 
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Alfredo Griffin 


Tim Leary Jesse Orosco 


Tom Lasorda 
Manager 


Ron Perranoski Bill Russell Kirk Gibson 
Coach Coach 
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Battle Dress \y 
for the : 
Pennant Wars 


By Marc Okkonen 


challenge of the champions of the 
upstart American League, the 
Boston Red Sox, to settle the base- 
ball championship of the world in 
1903, the modern World Series was 
born. The uniforms of both teams 
were pretty much standard for the 
period—heavy wool flannel, white 
at home and gray on the road. Col- 
lars were the typical fold-down vari- 


ety, with a buttoned front.’ é 
burgh and a laced front for \ 
\ 


Since the very first hit, pitch 
and home run, baseball’s warriors 
have performed their deeds in the 
unique apparel we call the baseball 
uniform. We cannot recreate the 
game's history—whether it has 
been spring training or the World 
Series—without visualizing the fa- 
miliar knickers and visored caps, 
but the details of exactly what the 
players have worn from year to 
year somehow get blurred and 
overshadowed by the accomplish- 
ments themselves. 

Certainly the garments had little 
or no effect on the outcome of 
baseball's great moments, but it 
certainly has been a fascinating 
and, of course, visible aspect of the 
game. Here is a fond look at base- 
ball fashion in the 20th century. 


At the turn of the century 
(1900-01), the Cincinnati Reds were 
among baseball's fashion trendset- Tris Speaker wearing the 
ters, wearing darkish blue uniforms laced front shirt. 
with red trim. The Baltimore kept, such was the general appear- 
Orioles, in their maiden season of rs ance of the baseball uniform of 
1901, presented perhaps the most / that era. 
bizarre road uniform of that | 
decade—an all-black combination Ey ee 
with a yellow belt, yellow “O” on 

While there was no repeat of 
the post-season classic in 1904 


the shirt and yellow and black 
(New York Giants’ Manager John 


striped stockings. 

McGraw refused to “dignify” the 
challenge of the American League), 
the Series resumed in 1905, featur- 
ing the Giants and Connie Mack’s 
Philadelphia Athletics. This timme the 


The Pirates’ trim color was @ 

blue for the caps, shirt collars 
stockings (with some maroon 
stripes). The shirt fronts were pk 
and the only graphic symbol was 
white P on the cap front. The trim 
color for the Red Sox was a royal 
blue with solid blue stockings (no 
stirrups), the name BOSTON in blue 
block capital letters arched across 
the shirt front, anda modified “pill- 
box” style cap with a wide blue 
band. Belts were wider and more 
complex than in later decades and 
there were no belt tunnels on the 
trousers. Generally baggy and un- 


When the reigning elite of the 
established National League, the 


Pittsburgh Pirates, accepted the : Adsl ? f uniform played a significant role, as 


\ 


McGraw ordered a new set of all- 
black uniforms to be worn by the 
Giants in both home and road 
games of the Series. Many histori- 
ans credit McGraw with a psycho- 
logical “coup” as his black-clad 
knights were victorious over the 
drably clothed Athletics. As was the 
accepted norm of that era, the 
championship series of 1905 deter- 
mined the bragging rights of 1906 
and the New Yorkers had the 
words WORLD'S CHAMPIONS 
sewn on their shirt fronts for the 
06 season. 


Jom, aay 
> Za * 


The notion of specially made 
uniforms for World Series play was 
a rarity in subsequent years, but 
when the Chicago Cubs met the 
Detroit Tigers in the 1907 classic, .&)) 
the special uniform played a role igt 
the drama. After the embarassing 
loss to the crosstown White Son 
the previous fall (key games were 
lost at home) the superstitious 
Cubs attempted to break the home 
uniform jinx in the opener at 
Chicago by introducing specially 
made gray uniforms with a (then) 
unique fine pin-striped pattern. 
They didn’t lose the game (it ended 
in a tie) but the similarity of those 
special gray suits to those of the 
visiting Tigers resulted in a repri- 
mand by the National Commission 
(the ruling troika that pre-dated a 
commissioner). The Cubs were in- 
structed to wear their regular home 
whites at home for the resched- 
uled opener. Apparently the spell 


cadet-style 
collar. 


had been broken as the Cubs not 
only won the first two games at 
home but swept the Series. 


: . In 1911, the New York Giants 


re matched once again with 
onnie Mack's Philadelphia Ath- 
tics in the post-season classic. 
Recalling the 1905 meeting of the 
same two clubs, McGraw once 
again had all-black uniforms ex- 
pressly made for the World Series. 
The Athletics were enjoying the 
success of a “mini-dynasty” and 
their uniforms with striped caps 
were already a familiar and awe- 
inspiring symbol of baseball su- 
premacy. This time the black-clad 
Giants were defeated and the con- 
troversial black suits were perma- 
nently retired. 


By World War I, the standard 
fold-down shirt collar on baseball 
jerseys was replaced by either a 
short stand-up “cadet” style or ba- 
sically no collar at all—save a small 
tapered extension around the back 
of the neck. Stirrup stockings and 
belt tunnels were now standard and 
pin-striped fabrics were “in”. In 
1916 the pin-stripe idea was carried 
a step further with a cross-hatch 
pattern by the Brooklyn team and a 
“neo-plaid” fabric by the New York 
Giants. 
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NEW GAME. 
NEW RULES. 


Step up to new Chevy Sportside. Turn to page one of the rule book 
where it says all sport trucks are just about equal. Cross that out. Cause this new 
one's twice as equal. 

New Chevy Sportside. With classic stepside style. And a standard 4.3 Liter 
Vortec V6 that beats whatever the other guy’s got. With.more fuel-injected horses. 
Getrag-licensed 5-on-the-floor. Available engines include a big 350 V8. And no 
other regular-cab pickup has more passenger room. 

Four Wheeler of the Year! Four Wheeler magazine's named 4WD Sportside 
“Four Wheeler of the Year”! Put the standard shift-on-the-fly Insta-Trac through 
its paces just once, and you'll see why. 

Step up to new Chevy Sportside this week. The view of the street is terrific. 


aN 
° 4 Chevrolet, the Official 
a Choice of Major League Baseball Let's get it together...buckle up. 


THE OF AMERICA <7 TODAY’S CHEVY TRUCK” 


©1988 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. 


The patriotic fervor of the war 
period produced flag patches, 
shield emblems and an added 
touch of red, white and blue on 
some major league uniforms. Per- 
haps the epitome of this All- 
American image was the special 
uniform set ordered by the Chicago 
White Sox for the 1917 World 
Series. 

The S-O-X emblem on the shirt 
fronts was embellished with white 
stars and a red outline while the 
tradition of all-white stockings was 
compromised with a red and blue 
stripe. The uniform fabric was a 
cream color that was worn both at 
home and in the road games at the 
Polo Grounds. The only home vs. 
road distinction was the caps—a 
cream crown with navy seam strip- 
ing at home, all navy with white 
seam stripes on the road. Appar- 
ently, the National Commission did 
not object this time to the non- 
traditional attire for road games. 
This “star-spangled” uniform set 
was retired as a game uniform and 
remains symbolic as the uniform of 
the last World Championship from 
the city of Chicago. 


The St. Louis Cardinals dis- 
played their winning credentials in 


Clarence “Pants” Rowland in the 
“star-spangled” White Sox uniform. 
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1927 with WORLD CHAMPIONS in- 
scribed around a solitary perched 
bird. Speaking of birds, the two 
birds-on-a-bat design, which first 
appeared in 1922, was the most im- 
aginative portrayal of a team nick- 
name since the “red sock” silhou- 
ette of the Boston Red Sox of 
1908. By the late twenties, a Tiger’s 
head and Indian head profiles were 
displayed by Detroit, Cleveland, and 
the Boston Braves. Uniform num- 
bers on the back first appeared 
with the Yankees of 1929 and within 
three years became standard for all 
major league clubs. 


The decade of the thirties, for 
whatever reasons, produced a vir- 
tual renaissance of extra trim fea- 
tures and new color combinations. 
For some teams it was also the era 
of multiple uniform sets—most not- 
ably the Chicago Cubs, who had at 
least two different designs both at 
Wrigley Field and on the road. 
Multi-colored Sox striping was in 
vogue as was multi-colored piping 
on every available seam. Script let- 
tering, began by Detroit in 1930, 
was common by the end of the 
decade. The all-new Cubs uniform 
of 1937 introduced the zipper front, 
a popular feature in ensuing dec- 
ades. Cincinnati introduced night 
baseball in 1935 and the following 
year they presented a radical new 
color combination of white shirts 
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Twin blades for 
the closeness 
you've come to expect 
from Gillette. 


© 1988 The Gillette Company. 


and solid red trousers for some 
night games. But the most daring 
use of color was the Brooklyn uni- 
form set for 1937—all bright green 
trim and a tan-colored road uniform 
for good measure. The following 
season they reverted to a more tra- 
ditional royal blue and introduced 
the script DODGERS (“BROOK- 
LYN” on the road) which they have 
worn ever since. Other long- 
standing traditional emblems also 
made their debut in the mid- 
thirties—notably the Yankees NY 
monogram and the Tigers’ Old En- 
glish D (although both were contin- 
uations of earlier usage). 


The most innovative uniform of 
the forties was the sleeveless vest 
worn by the Chicago Cubs from 
1940-42. The idea resurfaced from 
time to time in later decades (such 
as the Pirates and Indians in the 
1960s) but uniforms generally 
fell into a more conventional 
cycle through the post-war period. 
Some new designs appeared that 
captured the imagination of the fans 
and became classics. For example, 
the “tomahawk” shirt for the 1946 
Braves and the red “peppermint” 
look for the 1950 Phillies. But, at 
the same time, teams such as the 
Red Sox, Tigers, Yankees, and 
Dodgers adopted a permanent re- 
petitive uniform look which has per- 
sisted to this day, except for a very 
few detours along the way. 

Expansion and franchise reloca- 
tions in the fifties created new 
teams but basically traditional uni- 
form schemes. Flannel fabrics by 
this time, thanks to the advent of 
synthetic fiber blends, had become 
decidedly lighter and more comfort- 
able. Uniform numbers on shirt 
fronts debuted in 1952 and the 
players’ names were introduced 
in 1960. 


The emergence of extensive 
color TV coverage in the sixties and 
the arrival of Charles O. Finley in 
Kansas City helped revolutionize 
traditional notions about what base- 
ball uniforms are supposed to look 
like. Mr. Finley resurrected the 
sleeveless vest for his 1962 
Players names were introduced in 1960, Athletics and the following year he 
but Ted Kluszewski’s was a little too shocked the major leagues with his 
tough to handle. (right) famous green and gold color com- 
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Warren Spahn and Johnny Sain of the 
1946 Boston Braves. 
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Rolaids salutes the other ace relievers. 


Rolaids Relief Man Winners 


1987 
National League 
Steve Bedrosian 

Philadelphia 


1987 
American League 
Dave Righetti 
New York 


Reguiar 
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National League 


1986 Todd Worrell, St. Louis 
1985 Jeff Reardon, Montreal 
1984 Bruce Sutter, St. Louis 
1983 Al Holland, Philadelphia 
1982 Bruce Sutter, St. Louis 
1981 Bruce Sutter, St. Louis 
1980 Rollie Fingers, San Diego 
1979 Bruce Sutter, Chicago 
1978 Rollie Fingers, San Diego 
1977 Rollie Fingers, San Diego 
1976 Rawley Eastwick, Cincinnati 


American League 


1986 Dave Righetti, New York 

1985 Dan Quisenberry, Kansas City 
1984 Dan Quisenberry, Kansas City 
1983 Dan Quisenberry, Kansas City 
1982 Dan Quisenberry, Kansas City 
1981 Rollie Fingers, Milwaukee 
1980 Dan Quisenberry, Kansas City 
1979 Jim Kern, Texas 

1978 Rich Gossage, New York 

1977 Bill Campbell, Boston 

1976 Bill Campbell, Minnesota 


© 1987 Warner Lambert Company 


binations topped off (or “bottomed” 
off) with white shoes. Despite ridi- 
cule from traditionalist quarters, the 
green and gold was accepted and 
indeed paved the way for other 
more imaginative color schemes. 
Another noteworthy trend of the 
new color TV age was the increas- 
ing popularity of blue vs. gray in the 
road uniforms. 


The early seventies were a 
milestone period in the evolution of 
the baseball uniform. Despite the 
ever-improving blends of flannel 
fabrics, the new popularity of dou- 
ble-knit fabrics doomed the flannels 
to extinction. Beginning with the 
new Pirates uniforms for the 1970 
opening of the Three Rivers 
Stadium, all major league clubs had 
switched over to double knits by 
1973. Many were quick to also 
adopt the new tailoring features; 
namely pull-over jerseys with a 
V-neck and a built-in belt sash on 
the trousers. Traditional embroi- 
dered piping gave way to wider 
striping patterns. The stretchy prop- 
erty of the stirrup socks invited 
players to pull them up under the 
stretched down pant legs until only 
the thin stirrup straps were ex- 
posed. The double knit fabrics also 
permitted tighter fitting shirts and 
trousers with no sacrifice in comfort 
and freedom of movement. 


The transition to double knit 
fabrics in the seventies was accom- 
panied by several revolutionary uni- 
form designs. The Houston Astros 
caused the biggest stir since 
Finley’s green and gold uniforms 
when they presented their bizarre 
“rainbow” jerseys in 1975. When 
master showman Bill Veeck repur- 
chased the White Sox before the 
1976 season, he introduced a navy 
and white mix-’n-match combina- 
tion that featured a “pajama-top” 
jersey style, worn over the belt and 
with a pseudo fold-down collar trim. 
The Indians also went with a red, 
white and navy mix-’n-match set 
that incorporated an unusual letter- 
ing style and included an all-scarlet 
combination for the road. The San 
Diego Padres sported an all-gold 
uniform with brown trimmings and 
Pittsburgh provided the ultimate 


Vida Blue modeling the double 
uniform. 


knit 
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The Fall Classic 


Althoug 
kept the players cool, it created some hot debate 


and was abandoned. 


h the Chicago White Sox uniform of 1976 


mix-’n-match—a combination of 
black, gold and white that could be 
worn in as many as 18 different uni- 
form schemes. Even the conserva- 
tive Boston Red Sox broke with tra- 
dition in the mid-seventies with a 
beltless, buttonless uniform that in- 
cluded a red cap crown. 


gf 


Some of the most eccentric 
ovelty uniforms also made brief 
appearances in the seventies. Bor- 
rowing an idea from the old Pacific 
Coast League Hollywood Stars of 
the post-war era, Bill Veeck pre- 
sented a Bermuda shorts version of 
his mix-’n-match uniform set in the 
summer of 1976. It was great PR, 
but not so practical for game use 
and was quickly abandoned. During 
spring training of 1978—St. Pat- 
rick’s Day to be precise—the 
Cincinnati Reds surprised everyone 
by taking the field in an all-green 
duplication of their familiar red 
trimmed home whites. The Phillies 
introduced an all-burgundy suit for 
Saturday games in 1979 that pro- 
duced so much negative reaction 
that it was short lived. 


As the novelty of the double- 
knit fabrics has faded, and color TV 
has become commonplace, the era 
of experimentation in uniform de- 
signs appears to be over for now. 
The bright color schemes and mix- 
’n-match combinations have yielded 
to more traditional garments. But- 
toned shirts, belted trousers, stan- 
dard gray for road uniforms, etc., 
are the current trends. Baseball 
fans (or at least the decision- 
makers) seem to have voiced a 
preference for the traditional. The 
World Series, with its vast national 
audience and heavy media cover- 
age, can influence these trends. 

For example, some negative re- 
actions to the Padres’ brown com- 
bination in the 1984 Series most 
certainly helped to convince the 
San Diego club that a more tradi- 
tional look was in order. If the trend 
continues, it may be that all uni- 
forms of the 1990s will be buttons 
and belts. Back to the future? 


Marc Okkonen, a lifetime Detroit 
Tiger fan, is currently writing a com- 
plete encyclopedia on the history of 
Major League Baseball uniforms in 
the 20th century. 
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Cologne Spray 


Just Open Fold 
To Experience 
adidas 
he Essence of Sports 


THE ESSENCE OF SPORTS 


adidas =4- After Shave and Cologne 


USA 


OFFICIAL 
SPONSOR 1988 
US. OLYMPIC TEAM 


DO YOU KNOW 
WHAT IT’S LIKE TO FEEL THE 
COOL BREEZE IN THE TUNNEL 
AT THE ROSE BOWL? 


ORTO: BE 

THE ONLY GUY ON | 
THE PARQUET AT THE 
BOSTON GARDEN? 


OR WHAT THE 
FRESHLY CUT GRASS 
AT YANKEE STADIUM 
SMELLS LIKE 

THE MORNING BEFORE A GAME? 


A Team Effort Earns 
Dodgers National 
League Pennant 


The Los Angeles Dodgers, National 


League Champions, couldn’ find a bet- 


ter way to celebrate their 30th anniver- 
sary in Los Angeles than a trip to the 
World Series. 


Newcomer Kirk Gibson provided the spark the 
Dodgers needed to capture their ninth National 
League Pennant while in Los Angeles. 


It is their ninth appearance in 
the Fall Classic since they have been 
in Los Angeles. While in Brooklyn, the 
Dodgers were in the World Series nine 
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times, winning the title in 1955 over the 
New York Yankees. Only the Yankees 
have been a World Series competitor 
more times in the last 30 years than the 
Dodgers. 

Making this year’s World Series is 
because of a total team effort by the 
Dodgers. Every player has made valu- 
able contributions during the season 
and postseason. The Dodgers received 
great pitching, outstanding defense, 
solid hitting and had a team spirit that 
carried them to the top of the National 
League. They believed, even when they 
were behind in a game, that they could 
win. They proved it throughout the 
year. 

On May 26, the Dodgers took pos- 
session of first place and held the top 
spot for the remainder of the season. 
On September 26, they clinched the 
N.L. Western Division title with a 3-2 
victory over the San Diego Padres. It 
was the fourth time the Dodgers had 
won a divisional title this decade, more 
than any other major league club. 

The Dodgers began spring training 
in February with so many new faces on 
the team, that one really couldnt tell 
the players without a scorecard. Among 
the newcomers were shortstop Alfredo 
Griffin, outfielders Kirk Gibson and 
Mike Davis and relief pitchers Jay 
‘Howell and Jesse Orosco. Veteran 
pitcher Don Sutton returned to a 
Dodger uniform after a seven-year 
absence. 

Why were the Dodgers so successful 
in 1988? Some important points to 
consider: 

The Dodger pitching staff was out- 
standing all season, leading the league 
in shutouts and finishing second in 
earned run/average, only behind their 
N.L. Championship Series opponent, the 
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New York Mets. During the month of i 
September, Dodger pitching sparkled, 
with eight shutouts to break a club 7 
record. The relief pitching was impec- 
cable, as well, leading the league in 
saves (49) and in the process breaking 
another Dodger record. Eight of the _ 
Dodger pitchers had an ERA of less 
than 3.00. 
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The Dodgers celebrate the clinching of the 1988 ; 
National League Western Division ements te 


Right-hander Orel Hershiser pro- _ 
vided the Dodgers and their ee 
one of the great moments in 
history. Hershiser pitched 59 co 
utive scoreless i innings, breaking Dor 
Drysdale’s 20-year-old major league _ 
record of 58, in what had been consi 
ered one of the most difficult of record: 
on the books to surpass. Hershiser, 

a strong candidate to win his first Cy 
Young Award, had a magnificent season, 
as well, going 23-8 with a 2.26 ERA. 

He led the league in shutouts (8) and 
innings pitched (267) and was tied for 
the league lead in complete games (15) 
and wins (23). 

Tim Leary also had a big year, going 
17-11 with an ERA of 2.91. He was 
among the league leaders in shutouts 
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and strikeouts. He pitched 21 scoreless 
7 nnings during May and threw a one- 


hitter. against the Philadelphia Phillies. 
After a 3-11 record last year, Leary’s 
urnaround makes him a leading can- 
didate for Comeback Player of the 


Year honors. 


The Dodgers’ two new relievers, 
Orosco and Howell, combined for 30 
saves. Howell's 21 saves were the most 
by a Dodger since Terry Forster had 22 
in 1978. Alejandro Pena had a career 
high with 12 saves, while Brian Holton 
had one of the best ERAs in the majors 


(1.70). Rookie of the Year candidate 
Tim Belcher went 12-6 on the season. 

In the outfield, the Dodgers had a 
solid trio with Gibson, John Shelby and 
Mike Marshall from left field to right. 

A league MVP candidate, Gibson 
enjoyed a successful first year in the 
NLL. He finished among the league lead- 
ers in runs, home runs, on-base per 
centage and slugging percentage. 

But, just as important has been 
Gibson's intensity, desire and motivation 
throughout the year. His enthusiasm for 
the game has carried over to the entire 
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Dodger team. 

After playing in 103 and 104 games, 
respectively, the last two years due to 
injuries, Marshall played in over 140 
games in 1988 and has had a fine year. 
He paced the team in RBI and was 
second on the Dodgers in home runs, 
while batting in the .270’s throughout 
the season. 

Center fielder Shelby had another 
consistent season, driving in 64 runs, 
the second straight yéar he has had 
more than 60 RBI. Shelby had the long- 
est hitting streak in the majors this sea- 


son at 24 games, the fourth longest 
skein in Dodger history, 

The infield went through a transition 
this year, but still performed in fine 
fashion. Marshall, Steve Sax, Griffin and 
Pedro Guerrero started the season from 
first base to third base. But Marshall 
moved to the outfield in early June, 
Griffin was injured and out for over 
two months and Guerrero, also hurt, 
was eventually traded in August to the 
St. Louis Cardinals for lefthanded 
pitcher John Tudor. 

With the number of injuries, a key 


factor has been the performance of the 
“Stuntmen;’ a group of reserves who 
have given the Dodgers one of the 
deepest benches in baseball. 

Dave Anderson, Jeff Hamilton, Jose 
Gonzalez, Franklin Stubbs, Danny 
Heep, Mickey Hatcher, Mike Sharperson 
and Tracy Woodson at one time or an- 
other played in the infield or outfield. 
They all fulfilled their roles well and 
kept the Dodgers in first place. 

Sax, the ironman for the Dodgers, hit 


.277, set a career high in RBI(57)and — 
stole at least 40 bases for the fourth time 
in his career (42). 

Despite Griffin's absence, the Dodger 
shortstop provided stability in the in- 
field and was the glue the Dodgers 
needed for their first line of defense. 
Griffin helped the Dodgers get off to 
a quick start in April, as he drove in 
13 runs. 

Hatcher hit nearly .300 for the sea- 
son, coming through in clutch situa- 
tions time and again, and provided the 


inspiration for the “Stuntmen.’ 

Behind the plate, Mike Scioscia and 
stuntman Rick Dempsey have given the 
Dodgers two fine signal callers, who 
handled the outstanding pitching staff 
with kid gloves. 

Great moments in 1988 abound 
enough to fill many highlight films. 
Here's just a sampling: 

¢ July 6: The Dodgers trailed the 
St. Louis Cardinals, 3-0, going into 
the bottom of the eighth inning. They 
proceeded to score seven runs in the 
inning, capped by Franklin Stubbs’ two- 
out grand slam home run giving the 
Dodgers a 7-3 comeback victory. 

¢ August 13: With Manager Tommy 
Lasorda out of position players to 
pinch-hit, he sent pitcher Tim Leary 
to the plate in a 1-1 tie against the San 
Francisco Giants. With the bases loaded 
and two outs in the bottom of the 1th 
inning, Leary grounds a single up the 
middle and the Dodgers win, 2-1. 
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Cy Young Award candidate Orel Hershiser sets 
the major league record for consecutive scoreless 
innings with 59, breaking Don Drysdale’s 20-year- 
old mark of 58, on September 28 at San Diego’s 
Jack Murphy Stadium. 


¢ August 20: The Dodgers had an- 
other dramatic game a week later. 
Trailing the Montreal Expos, 3-2, going 
into the bottom of the ninth inning, 
the Dodgers tied it up on a RBI single 
by Gibson. Gibson then steals second 
base. The next pitch uncorked by 
Expos’ Joe Hesketh is wild and goes to 
the backstop. The aggressive Gibson 
races all the way home from second 
with the winning run, 

« September 11: Jeff Hamilton gets 
the biggest hit of his career, as he belts 
a two-out, two-run homer in the ninth 
inning to give the Dodgers a 5-3 victory 
over the Cincinnati Reds. 

After two tough seasons, the 
Dodgers have met the challenges and 
responded with an outstanding year. 
Fred Claire, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Player Personnel made many 
moves in the off-season and during 
the 1988 season to bring the tradition 
of a winning team to Los Angeles once 
again. The Dodgers hope they have an- 
other great moment to add to the list— 
a 1988 World Series Championship. 


Dodger 


Harry M. Bardt 


Peter O'Malley 


Roland Seidler, Jr. 
Vice President, Treasurer 


Mrs. Roland Seidler, Jr. 


Tommy Hawkins 
Vice President, 
Communications 


Executive Vice President, 
Player Personnel 


Bob Graziano 


Vice President, Finance Vice President, Marketing 


Ike Ikuhara 
Assistant to the President 
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Billy DeLury 
Traveling Secretary 


Assistant Publicity 
Director 


Terry Reynolds 
Assistant Scouting 


Director, Human Resources 


Dr. Michael Mellman 
Team Physician 
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Bob Schenz 

Director, Administration 
and Transportation 
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Michael Williams 
Director, Publicity 
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Administration 
George Barajas 
Danna Barnhart 
Dolores Buonauro 
Linda Cohen 
Grace De la Fuente 
Ruth Gleason 
Rosie Gutierrez 
Juanita Landry 
Synthia Partida 
Willie Saunders 
Anne Schulte 


Accounting 
Department 
Helena Campbell 
Bobby Crisostomo 
Jose Paz 

Chip Strange 


Scouting 
Department 
Dianne Mesa 
Eddie Bane 
Boyd Bartley 
Gilbert Bassetti 
Bob Bishop 
Gib Bodet 
Charles Bowers 
Joe Campbell 
Rex Carr 
Dominick Christy 
Bobby Darwin 
John Dotson 
Jim Garland 
Don Gutteridge 
Robert Hale 
‘Mike Hankins 
Dick Hanlon 
Dennis Haren 
Gail Henley 


Tony John 

Hank Jones 

John Keenan 
Gary LaRocque 
Paul Lawrence 
Don LeJohn 
Steve Lembo 
Carl Loewenstine 
Iron Maehara 
Dale McReynolds 
Bob Miske 
Tommy Mixon 
Ruben Morales 
Lew Morton 
Dick Murray 
Regie Otero 
Deni Pacini 

Bill Pleis 

Phil Pote 

Eddie Rodriguez 
Phil Sahara 
Mark Sheehy 
Dick Teed 

Mike Trbovich 
Glen Van Proyen 
Miguel Villaran 
Stan Wasiak 

Bill Winterle 


Eleodoro Arias 
Ralph Avila 
Flores Bolivar 
Manuel Gonzalez 
Oswaldo Gonzalez 
Rafael Gonzalez 
Elvio Jimenez 
Juan Lantigua 
Luis Montalvo 
Victor Nazario 
Pablo Peguero 
Corito Varona 
Major League 
Scouts 

Steve Boros 
Mike Brito 

Mel Didier . 

Phil Regan 

Jerry Stephenson 


Minor League 
Department 

Teri Leon 

Julie Parker 
Robert Schweppe 
Red Adams 


Dodger Personnel 


Joe Alvarez 

Tom Beyers 

Jim Bush 

Guy Conti 
George Dennison 
Chico Fernandez 
Robert Giesecke 
Glenn Gregson 
Burt Hooton 
Goldie Holt 
Thomas Jackson 
Tim Johnson 
Stan Johnston 
Von Joshua 
Kevin Kennedy 
Sandy Koufax 
Dennis Lewallyn 
Dick McLaughlin 
Johnny Podres 
Leo Posada 

John Roseboro 
John Shoemaker 
Brent Strom 

Tim Terrio 

Joe Vavra 

Dave Wallace 
Guy Wellman 
Matt Wilson 


Operations 
Department 
Richard Norrbom 
Silvia Villatoro 


Louis Basile 
Harold Duenas 
Arnold Douglas 
Oscar Garcia 
Gil Garcicano 
Al Hicks 

Clara Lewis 
Juan Lopez 
Haru Masutani 
Albert Meyers 
Jorge Ochoa 
Rico Rivera 
Petronilo Serna 
Robert Smith 
Jesse Stevenson 
Gentry Tallie 
Leon Thomas 
Alfredo Toscano 
Ignacio Toscano 
Jose Toscano 
Enrique Vasquez 


Luis Vela 
Leonardo 
Velasquez 


Ticket Department 
Shirley Adcock 
Gary Barbee 
Carol Barnhart 
Kathy Brooker 
Ellen Burns 
Carolyn Huizenga 
Justine Leuty 
Edith MacDougall 
Char McGlone 
Joan Muraska 

Leo Shulemson 
Anamarie Tam 
Tom Yamamoto 


John Frey 

Dale Haller 
Darnell Harrison 
Billy Hunter 

Pat Lodes 
Morrie Olson 


Clubhouse 

Nobe Kawano 
Todd Maulding 
Jim Muhe 

Ralph Rivera 
Jerry Turner 
Dave Wright 

Bill Buhler 

Pat Screnar 
Charlie Strasser 
John Albini 

Tom Aloi 

Walt Atamanuck 
James Barnhart 
Mark Bossert 
Andrew Cooper 
Eddie Covarrubias 
Shawn Evans 
Ofelia Grajeda 
Lawrence Harper 
Kirk Howie 
Mike McDermott 


Juarez Orman 
Frank Pinela 
Mitch Poole 


Frank Rivera 
Frankie Sandoval 
Pete Sandoval 
Christian Soleta 


Data Processing 
John Douglas 
David Griffin 

Fred Haymond 
Pamela Thompson 


Publicity 
Department 
Maria Jacinto 
Vicky Johnson 
Ruth Ruiz 
David Tuttle 
Mike Vizvary 
Mindi Cabe 
Kirk Reynolds 
Greg Scharlach 
Kevin Tully 
Gary Wagner 


Diamond Vision, 
Broadcasters 
PA. & Organist 
Paul Kalil 

Vin Scully 

Don Drysdale 
Ross Porter 
Jaime Jarrin 
Rene Cardenas 
Nick Nickson 
Nancy Hefley 
Robert Brawner 
Jeff Claire 

Mike Garmon 


Jim Gigliotti 
Ken Gioseffi 
Hugh Grew 
Chris Gutierrez 
Luis Pelayo 
Robert Pelayo 


“Shane Shanahan 


Steve Skinner 
Mark Tamar 
Jaime Torres 
Jim Winston 


Publications 
Department 
Paul Gomez 


Marketing, 
Promotions & 


Community 
Services 
Department 
Judy Bossert 
Toi Crawford 
Steve Everett 
Michelle Foxx 
Ben Hwang 
Lou Johnson 
Laura Martin 
Audrey Moore 
Ruth Ann 
Schlegelmilch 
Judith Taylor 
Jill Quartararo 
Speakers Bureau 
Jim Campanis 
Tommy Davis 
Al Downing 
Jay Johnstone 
Von Joshua 
Ken McMullen 
Joe Moeller 
Wes Parker 
John Werhas 
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L.A’ Player 
Development System 
Is Baseball's Best 

In 88 


A player development system is 
designed to provide a strong foundation 
for its major league club, and this sea- 
son was no exception for the National 
League Champion Los Angeles Dodgers. 

The Dodgers’ player development 
system won five division champion- 
ships, including league championships 
in the Pioneer and Dominican Summer 
League, and had a number of fine play- 
ing performances. The organization had 
the majors’ best winning percentage 
(.590) and was 144 games over .500. 

The Albuquerque Dukes (86-56), 
managed by Terry Collins, won the 
Pacific Coast League (Triple A) at a 
.676 pace. The Dukes had four starting 
pitchers in double figures in wins while 
leading the PCL in runs and average. 
William Brennan, a 14-game winner, 
and Mike Devereaux, who hit .340, 
were listed as top PCL prospects by 
Baseball America. 


Juan Bell (top) and Mike Devereaux are two of 
the top prospects in the Dodger organization ac- 
cording to Baseball America. 


The San Antonio Missions (73-60), 
managed by Kevin Kennedy, won the 
first half in the Western Division of the 
Texas League (Double A). Baseball 
America rated pitchers Ramon Martinez 
(who is now with the Dodgers), John 
Wetteland, Mike Munoz and shortstop 
Juan Bell as four of the Texas League's 
top 10 prospects. 

John Shoemaker’s Vero Beach (75-62) 
team won the first half of the Florida 
State League (Single A). Third baseman 
Dave Hansen, pitcher Chris Nichting 
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and outfielder Mike White were three 
of the top prospects in the league, ac- 
cording to Baseball America. 

Great Falls captured their first Pi- 
oneer League title (Rookie), rolling 
to an impressive 52-17 record, the 
best percentage (.754) of any Dodger 
minor league team. The Dodgers’ No. 1 
draft choice, pitcher Bill Bene was voted 
the league's second best prospect. 

The fifth Dodger minor league team 
to win a championship was Santo Dom- 
ingo, 31-11, capturing the Dominican 
Summer League Championship. 

Bakersfield’s Adam Brown was the 
California League's (Single A) top hitter 
and voted a top 10 prospect by Base- 
ball America. The team had a rough 
first half, but finished the second half 
with a 40-31 record. 

Sarasota had a fine 43-23 record and 
just fell short of their third straight Gulf 
League Championship (Rookie) while 
Salem went 43-33 in its first year 
(Single A). 

The Dodger scouting department, 
headed by Director of Scouting Ben 
Wade, had a banner year, as well, as it 
signed 34 of its first 38 players selected 
in the Free Agent Draft and 36 players 
in all. The Dodgers look for continued 
success in their player development 
system with hopes of producing more 
outstanding major league ballplayers. 


Dodgers: Champions 
In The Community 


Barry Gump didnt realize that a dis- 
ease which took so much could give 
so much. His daughter was taken from 
him at an early age as a result of cystic 
fibrosis. Gump, the Dodgers’ 65 Roses 


ib »\ 
Pitcher Orel Hershiser joins with Cathy Sharbrough 
(left), cystic fibrosis ambassador and Melissa Stone, 
the 65 Roses Poster child. 


Club chairman, then decided to dedi- 
cate his life to keeping other parents 
from experiencing the same pain. 

“In my wildest dreams, I never 
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thought I'd be teaming up with (club 
spokesman) Orel Hershiser to make 
that happen. I am fulfilling my dreams 
through our mutual fight against the 
fatal respiratory ailment of cystic 
fibrosis. 

“No program has told the cystic 
fibrosis story better than the national 
program with baseball? Gump said. 
“You truly realize what guys like Orel 
Hershiser are made of. They are true 
champions on and off the field” 

Hershiser is just one of the many 
Dodgers who lend their time to charity 
groups, the main benefit they receive 
being the “good feeling” and worth- 
iness it lends to their lives. The com- 
mon thread of commitment binds the 
Dodgers who are involved in the com- 
munity, and provides them with more 
than just surface benefits. 


wheelchair athletes at Casa Colina Rehabilitation 
Hospital. 


Mike Scioscia has given much to 
many groups, including Casa Colina 
Rehabilitation Hospital where Scioscia 
is honorary chairman. His support is 
much deeper than just “signing his 
name to a fundraising letter” says David 
Kiley, director of the wheelchair sports 
program at Casa Colina. 

Through many different programs, 
the Dodger organization has made a 
long-term commitment to the com- 
munity as well, benefiting education 
and groups in the vicinity of Dodger 
Stadium and throughout Southern 
California. 

In addition, players provide moti- 
vational talks on staying in school and 
staying away from drugs. 

“Being in the public eye, I feel I 
should maintain a certain image, as 
athletes are in the category of role 
models,” said Dodger infielder Franklin 
Stubbs. “If someone is looking at you as 
a role model, they will hopefully go in 
the right direction” 

Players also participate in a year- 
round series of clinics. 

For the Dodgers, commitment to a 
winning team is closely aligned with a 
dedication to the growth and develop- 
ment of the community and the fans 
who have supported the Dodgers. In a 
year of on-field success, players con- 
tinue to make contributions both on 
and off the field. 


THANKS, 


DODGERS. 


Thanks for the 
thrills and excitement. 
What a season! 


Wherever the fans were — driving on the freeways, relaxed 
in front of the TV, at home or away—we were there for them 
And we'll be there again in the Spring... 
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_- Chevrolet to Present World Series MVP Award 


ceive a Chevrolet vehicle of his choice, which he will pres- 
ent to his designated charity or civic organization. 

The following are the previous recipients of the World 
Series Most Valuable Player Award: 


As a sponsor of Major League Baseball, Chevrolet will 
present the official World Series Most Valuable Player 
Award for the fourth consecutive year. 

The recipient—as selected by a media panel—will re- 


1955 Johnny Podres, 1966 Frank Robinson, 1977 Reggie Jackson, 1987 Frank Viola, 
Brooklyn Baltimore New York (AL) Minnesota 
1956 Don Larsen, 1967 Bob Gibson, 1978 Bucky Dent, 
New York (AL) St. Louis New York (AL) 
1957 Lew Burdette, 1968 Mickey Lolich, 1979 Willie Stargell, 
Milwaukee Detroit Pittsburgh 
1958 Bob Turley, 1969 Donn Clendenon, 1980 Mike Schmidt, 
New York (AL) New York (NL) Philadelphia 
1959 Larry Sherry, 1970 Brooks Robinson, 1981 Ron Cey, 
Los Angeles Baltimore Pedro Guerrero, 


1960 Bobby Richardson, 1971 Roberto Clemente, Steve Yeager, 


New York (AL) Pittsburgh Los Angeles 
1961 Whitey Ford, 1972 Gene Tenace, 1982 Darrell Porter, 
New York (AL) Oakland St. Louis 
1962 Ralph Terry, 1973 Reggie Jackson, 1983 Rick Dempsey, 
New York (AL) Oakland Baltimore 
1963 Sandy Koufax, 1974 Rollie Fingers, 1984 Alan Trammell, 
Los Angeles Oakland Detroit 
1964 Bob Gibson, 1975 Pete Rose, 1985 Bret Saberhagen, 
St. Louis Cincinnati Kansas City 
1965 Sandy Koufax, 1976 Johnny Bench, 1986 Ray Knight, 
Los Angeles Cincinnati New York (NL) Frank Viola 
MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL OFFERS mothers, fathers and others—who are interested in help- 
INSTRUCTIONAL VIDEO ing our youth learn baseball in a fun, efficient atmosphere. 


The video, narrated by veteran baseball broadcaster 
George Grande, helps coaches organize and conduct 
practices that keep everyone active and are fun and 
informative. 

The drills, designed by long-time baseball scout Tony 
Lucadello, include the use of golf whiffle balls to develop a 
proper swing and the use of a wall to develop throwing 
and fielding skills. The drills can be used by individual 
players or to teach groups. 

To order a copy of the video, send a check or money 
order for $19.95 to Major League Baseball, Box 88, Tren- 
ton, NJ 08651 or call (800) 543-7800. New York and New 
Jersey residents must add the appropriate sales tax. 


A comprehensive instructional video designed as a 
teaching tool for America’s youth baseball coaches is now 
available to the public. 

“A Coaching Clinic” is a 62-minute video detailing such 
baseball fundamentals as fielding, hitting, baserunning, 
sliding, playing the infield, playing the outfield, pitching and 
catching for youths, ages 5-18. 

The video, more than two years in the making, is part of 
Major League Baseball's efforts to promote youth 
baseball. 

“The video stresses the simple do's and don'ts of learn- 
ing the fundamentals,” said American League President 
Dr. Bobby Brown. “It is directed at volunteer coaches— 


DOUG HARVEY—Born March 13, 
1930 in Southgate, CA...Resides in 
San Diego, CA...Joined the NL staff 
in 1962...Doug is working his fifth 
World Series. 
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GERALD JOSEPH (JERRY) BRUCE NEAL FROEMMING—Born 
CRAWFORD—Born August 13, 1947 September 28, 1939 in Milwaukee, 
in Philadelphia, PA...Resides in WI...Resides in Brown Deer, 
Haverstown, PA...Worked first NL WI...Joined the NL staff in 

game in 1975, became regular mem- _1971...Bruce is working his third 
ber of NL staff in 1976...Jerry is World Series. 

working his first World Series. 


NATIONAL 
LEAGUE 


. # 
DERRYL COUSINS—Born August 
18, 1946 in Fresno, CA...Resides in 


EDWIN DURWOOD MERRILL—Born 
May 19, 1941 in Essex, MO...Resides March 12, 1938 in Cloud Chief, 
Hermosa Beach, CA...Joined the AL __in Greenway, AZ...Joined the AL staff OK...Resides in Hooks, TX...Joined 


LARRY SANDERS McCOY—Born 


AMERICAN 
LEAGUE 


in 1971...Larry is working his second _ the AL staff in 1977...Edwin is work- 


staff in 1979...Derryl is working his 
ing his first World Series. 


first World Series. 


World Series. 
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The Nation's 
All-Star Lineup. 
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Meet The Nation’s No. 1 Team—the fourcon- daily newspaper. So, when you want the latest 
cise, colorful, and entertaining sections of USA news, stocks, scores, stats, and lifestyle reports, 
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0, It all came to a head a few hours before the final game 


Baseball writers covering the 
Brooklyn Dodgers at spring 
training in the early 1950's, take 
advantage of the Florida weather 
to work outdoors. 


of the 1908 World Series—the Series of Tinkers, Evers 
and Chance of the Chicago Cubs and Ty Cobb of the 
Detroit Tigers. 

A band of angry men gathered in a small parlor room at 
the Hotel Ponchartrain in Detroit to discuss—and that is a 
mild application of the word—the difficult conditions under 
which they were forced to work while trying to cover the 
World Series. 

During the Series games in Chicago these scribes, from 
Papers around the country, had been forced to work with 
typewriters on their laps from the back rows of grand- 
stand seats. In Detroit, the writers felt they were treated 
even more shabbily. Their seats were on the grandstand 
roof and they were pelted with rain and snow throughout 
the final innings of the first game. 

Out of this chaos, came the most prestigious of all 
sportswriting fraternities, the Baseball Writers Association 
of America (BBWAA)—founded 80 years ago this month 
(October 14) in that hotel room in Detroit. 

There were two 
dozen frustrated writers 
at that initial meeting. 
Their objective was to 
obtain from American 
and National League of- 
ficials a permanent 
press box and facilities 
in each major league 
ballpark, and proper ac- 
commodations at the 
World Series. 

“A square deal from 
baseball is what we 
want,” the minutes of 
the first meeting read. 

The idea of the writers 
banding together to 
form an association was 
first suggested during 
the 1908 playoff game 
at the Polo Grounds in 
New York. This was the 
game necessitated by 
the infamous Fred Merkle incident and resulted in a tie be- 
tween the Giants and Cubs at the conclusion of the regu- 
lar season. Merkle had failed to run from first to second 
on the final play of a September 23 game while one of his 
New York teammates was crossing the plate with the 
“winning” run. When the Cubs retrieved the ball from the 
outfield and stepped on second, Merkle was forced out. 
The game ended in a tie and a playoff became necessary 
when the teams were deadlocked at the end of the 
season. 
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In the one-game playoff at the Polo Grounds on October 
8, Hugh Fullerton of the Chicago American arrived in the 
press box to find actor Louis Mann seated in his assigned 
seats. Giants manager John McGraw had many friends in 
show business and he had no qualms about telling them 
to go sit in the press box. 

On this day, when Mann refused to budge from 
Fullerton’s seat, Hughie just planted himself on the actor’s 
lap and sat th@re*tor thé remainder of the game. After this 
incident, plus thé’@Ventsjin Chicago and Detroit, the writ- 
ers needed to organize; and were compelled to form the 
BBWAA (baseballswas spelled “base ball” in those days). 
Two mGhithsylater, at the baseball winter meetings in New 
York, the*writers held their first formal meeting. Joseph 
Jackg@n of the Detroit Free Press was elected the first 
president, a position,aé held for ten years. 

At thatimecting; a committee was formed to seek the 
cooperation of bothithe National and American Leagues in 
recogniziig the BBWAA asy}an official body. Both leagues 
assured thie writers of their a@aeptance and named the 
new organization the gaveringybody of the major league 
press boxes and consultaatS:on all scoring rules. 

By 1909, 'thesasSeciation was in full operation. Besides 
the national ‘ommeersneach major league city had a “chap- 
ter” and the chapter chairmen were in charge of approv- 
ing members in their respective areas. 

The BBWAA card, issued only to those who actually 


Cy Young 


covered Major League Baseball, soon became the most 
treasured credential in sports writing. The card admitted 
the bearer to every major league park in the country. 

Within a few years, some of the most illustrious writers 
in the country were card-carrying members of the 
BBWAA—people like Damon Runyon, Grantland Rice, 
Heywood Broun, Ring Lardner, John F. Kieran, Quentin 
Reynolds and Edgar A. Guest. 

The association grew in stature and respect within the 
baseball fraternity. From the original 24 writers from 10 
major league cities at that 1908 meeting, the Association 
now numbers more than 800 members in 22 chapters in 
the U.S. and Canada. 

Increasing its role in 1931, the Baseball Writers 
Association took over the Most Valuable Player Award, an 
honor which had been bestowed haphazardly, first by an 
automobile company in 1911 and later by the two leagues 
in 1922 and 1924. When the leagues eventually dropped 
the award, the BBWAA assumed control of the voting. 

In 1956, at the suggestion of Commissioner Ford C. 
Frick—himself a former member of the BBWAA—the 
writers inaugurated the Cy Young Award. It was Frick’s 
contention that pitchers were not getting their due in the 
MVP voting. Interestingly, in the first year of the award, 
Brooklyn Dodger ace Don Newcombe won both the MVP 
and Cy Young. 

The writers also instituted the rookie award in 1947, 


Don Newcombe receiving the first Cy Young Award. 
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designating Jackie Robinson for the first honor. A year 
ago, 40 years after Robinson broke the color line in base- 
ball, the BBWAA designated it the Jackie Robinson 
“Rookie of the Year” Award. And, in 1983, to eliminate the 
confusion created by so many other awards for the same 
honor, the BBWAA created an official “Manager of the 
Year” award. 

During the days of train travel and day baseball, there 
was greater camaraderie among the writers and players. 
There was more time for association on the trains and in 
the hotel lobbies in the evenings. Players and writers fre- 
quently played golf and other sports together. 

However, the most fun time of the year for the scribes 
was the World Series in the days when the games were 
played in the daytime and the hotel hospitality rooms 
opened moments after the final out. 

One of the highlights of the post-season was travelling 
on the writers’ charters—first on trains and later in the air. 
The charter plane flight originated in 1964 when writers 
found themselves unable to get from St. Louis to New 
York between games two and three of the World Series. 
These flights lasted 20 years, until the Detroit-San Diego 
series in 1984. Young writers, suddenly conscious of fre- 
quent flyer bonus points, abandoned the convenience and 
fellowship of the charters in favor of the extra mileage 
points. 

Now eight decades old, the BBWAA remains a vital 
force in baseball. It still provides official scorers in some 
major league cities and its members still sit on the Scoring 
Rules Committee. And, since 1936, every player selected 
for the Hall of Fame (other than those chosen by the 
Veterans Committee), have been voted in by the Baseball 
Writers Association. It is a duty the writers treasure and 
protect. 


Jack Lang covered Major League Baseball for more than 
40 years. He is the National Secretary/Treasurer of the 
BBWAA and in 1987 was inducted into the writer's wing of 
the Hall of Fame. 


Casey Stengel always referred to the 
baseball writers as “my writers.” Here 
is his team of writers with the New 
York Yankees in spring training, 1959. 
Front (1 to r): John Drebinger, NY 
Times; Jack Lang, Long Island Press; 
Casey Stengel; Joe Trimble, NY Daily 
News; Ken Smith, New York Daily Mir- 
ror; Til Ferdenzt, NY Journal Ameri- 
can. Back row (1 to r): Stan Isaacs, 
Newsday; Dan Daniel, World Telegram; 
Tommy Holmes, Herald Tribune; Bill 
Dougherty, Newark News; Leonard 
Schechter, NY Post; Jim Ogle, Newark 
Star Ledger. 
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DINNER 


Bouillon, Mike 
Celery O'Leary Olives 
Whitefish, Saute, Meuniere 
Roast Prime Ribs of Beef, au Ed Burns 
Joe McCarthy Potatoes String Beans, a la Connie Mack 
Hack Wilson Punch 
Southern Salad—Bulger Special 


Warren Brown Bread 


Crusinberry Pie 


Grantland Rice Pudding 


Pineapple—Chicago Special 


Dinner Menu on the World Series Train enroute from Chicago to 


Philadelphia in 1929. 
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Most At-Bats, Game, Nine Innings—6—Accomplished 23 times, last by 
Jim Rice, Boston Red Sox, October 19, 1986. 

Most At-Bats, Game, Extra Innings—7—Don Hahn, New York Mets, 
October 14, 1973, 12 innings. 

Most At-Bats, Inning—2—By many players, last by Greg Gagne and 
Kirby Puckett, Minnesota Twins, October 18, 1987, fourth inning. 

Most At-Bats, Series—36—Jimmy Collins, Boston Red Sox, 1903. 

Most Runs, Game—4—Accomplished 6 times, last by Kirby Puckett, 
Minnesota Twins, October 24, 1987. 

Most Runs, Inning—2—Accomplished 6 times, last by Al Kaline, Detroit 
Tigers, October 9, 1968, third inning. 

Most Runs, Series—10—Reggie Jackson, New York Yankees, 1977. 

Most Runs Batted In, Game—6—Bobby Richardson, New York 
Yankees, October 8, 1960. : 

Most Runs Batted In, Inning—4—Accomplished 14 times, last by Kent 
Hrbek, Minnesota Twins, October 24, 1987, sixth inning. 

Most Runs Batted In, Series—12—Bobby Richardson, New York 
Yankees, 1960. 

ac Game—5—Paul Molitor, Milwaukee Brewers, October 12, 
1982. 

Getting All Club’s Hits, Game (Most)—3—Emil Meusel, New York 
Yankees, October 14, 1923 (single, double and triple). 

Most Hits, Two Consecutive Games, One Series—7—Accomplished 5 
times, last by Paul Molitor, Milwaukee Brewers, October 12 (5) and 
October 13 (2), 1982. 

Most Hits, Inning—2—Accomplished 17 times, last by Gary Gaetti, 
Minnesota Twins, October 17, 1987, fourth inning. 

Most Hits, Series—13—Bobby Richardson, New York Yankees, 1964; 
Lou Brock, St. Louis Cardinals, 1968; and Marty Barrett, Boston Red 
Sox, 1986. 

Most One-Base Hits, Game—5—Paul Molitor, Milwaukee Brewers, 
October 12, 1982. 

bia naa Hits, Series—12—Sam Rice, Washington Senators, 
1 

Most Two-Base Hits, Game—4—Frank Isbell, Chicago White Sox, 
October 13, 1906. 

Most Two-Base Hits, Series—6—Ervin Fox, Detroit Tigers, 1934. 

Most Three-Base Hits, Game—2—Accomplished 5 times, last by 
Tommy Davis, Los Angeles Dodgers, October 3, 1963. 

sia aie Hits, Series—4—Tommy Leach, Pittsburgh Pirates, 


Most Home Runs, Game—3—Accomplished 3 times, by Babe Ruth, 
New York Yankees, October 6, 1926 and October 9, 1928; and Reggie 
Jackson, New York Yankees, October 18, 1977. 

Most Home Runs, Game, Rookie—2—Accomplished 3 times, by 
Charlie Keller, New York Yankees, October 7, 1939; Tony Kubek, New 
York Yankees, October 5, 1957; and Willie McGee, St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, October 15, 1982. 

Hitting Home Run in First Two World Series At-Bats—Gene Tenace, 
Oakland A's, October 14, 1972, second and fifth innings. 

Hitting Home Run in First World Series At-Bat—Accomplished 18 
times, last by Jim Dwyer, Baltimore Orioles, October 11, 1983, first 
inning. 

Most Home Runs, Series—5—Reggie Jackson, New York Yankees, 
1977. . 

Most Total Bases, Game—12—Accomplished 3 times by Babe Ruth, 
New York Yankees, October 6, 1926 (three home runs) and October 
9, 1928 (three home runs); and Reggie Jackson, New York Yankees, 
October 18, 1977 (three home runs). 

Most Total Bases, Inning—5—Ross Youngs, New York Giants, October 
7, 1921, seventh i inning; and Al Simmons, Philadelphia A’s, October 
12, 1929, seventh inning. 


Most Total Bases, Series—25—Reggie Jackson, New York Yankees, 
1977; and Willie Stargell, Pittsburgh Pirates, 1979. 

Most Sacrifices, Game—3—Joe Tinker, Chicago Cubs, October 12, 
1906 (all sacrifice hits); and Wes Westrum, New York Giants, October 
2, 1954 (one sacrifice hit and two sacrifice flies). 

Most Sacrifice Hits, Inning—1—Accomplished by many players. 

Most Sacrifice Flies, Game—2—Wes Westrum, New York Giants, 
October 2, 1954. 

Most Sacrifice Flies, Inning—1—Accomplished by many players. 

Most Runs Batted in on Sacrifice Fly—2—Tommy Herr, St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, October 16, 1982, second inning. 

Most Bases on Balls, Game—4—Accomplished by 6 players, last by 
Doug DeCinces, Baltimore Orioles, October 13, 1979. 

Most Bases on Balls, Inning—2—Lefty Gomez, New York Yankees, 
October 6, 1937, sixth inning; and Dick McAuliffe, Detroit Tigers, Oc- 
tober 9, 1968, third inning. 

Most Consecutive Bases on Balls, One Series—5—Lou Gehrig, New 
York Yankees, October 7 (2) and October 9 (3), 1928. 

Most Bases on Balls, Two Consecutive Games—6—Jim Sheckard, 
Chicago Cubs, October 18 (3) and October 20 (3), 1910. 

Most Bases on Balls, Series—11—Babe Ruth, New York Yankees, 1926; 
and Gene Tenace, Oakland A's, 1973. 

Most Strikeouts, Game—5—George Pipgras, New York Yankees, 
October 14, 1932 (consecutive). 

Most Consecutive Strikeouts, One Series—5—Accomplished 6 times, 
last by Danny Jackson, Kansas City Royals, October 19 (2) and 
October 24 (3), 1985. 

Most Strikeouts, Inning—1—Accomplished by many players. 

Most Strikeouts, Series—12—Willie Wilson, Kansas City Royals, 1980. 

Most Stolen Bases, Game—3—Accomplished 4 times, last by Lou 
Brock, St. Louis Cardinals, October 5, 1968. 

Most Stolen Bases, Inning—2—Accomplished 7 times, last by Davey 
Lopes, Los Angeles Dodgers, October 15, 1974. 

Most Times Caught Stealing, Game—2—By 6 players, last by Billy 
Martin, New York Yankees, October 28, 1955. 

Most Times Caught Stealing, Inning—1—Accomplished by many 
players. 

Most Stolen Bases, Series—7—Lou Brock, St. Louis Cardinals, 1967 
and 1968. 

Most Times Caught Stealing, Series—5—Frank Schulte, Chicago Cubs, 
1910 (no stolen bases). 

Most Times Stealing Home, Inning, Game and Series—1— 
Accomplished by 12 players, last by Tim McCarver, St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, October 15, 1964, fourth inning. 

INDIVIDUAL PITCHING RECORDS GAME, INNING, SER 

Most Games, Series—7—Darold Knowles, Oakland A's, 1973. 

Most Games Won, Series—3—Accomplished 12 times, last by Mickey 
Lolich, Detroit Tigers, 1968. 

Most Games Lost, Series—3—Claude Williams, Chicago White Sox, 
1919: and George Frazier, New York Yankees, 1981. - 

, Most Games Won, Series, as Relief Pitcher—2—Accomplished 5 

; times, last by Rawly Eastwick, Cincinnati Reds, 1975. 

Most Saves, Series—3—Kent Tekulve, Pittsburgh Pirates, 1979. 

Most Complete Games, Series—5—Deacon Phillippe, Pittsburgh 
Pirates, 1903 (eight-game series). 

Most Innings Pitched, Game—14—Babe Ruth, Boston Red Sox, 
October 9, 1916, complete game, won 2-1. 

Most Innings Pitched, Series—44—Deacon Phillippe, Pittsburgh 
Pirates, 1903 (eight-game series). 

Most Runs Allowed, Game—9—By 3 pitchers, last by Walter Johnson, 
Washington Senators, October 15, 1925. 

Most Runs Allowed, Inning—7—George Wiltse, New York Giants, 
October 26, 1911, seventh inning; and Carl Hubbell, New York 


Giants, October 6, 1937, sixth inning. |p 5| 
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Most Runs Allowed, Series—19—Deacon Phillippe, Pittsburgh Pirates, 
1903 (eight-game series). 
Most Earned Runs Allowed, Game—7—Mordecai “Three Fingers” 
Brown, Chicago Cubs, October 18, 1910; and Danny Cox, St. Louis 
Cardinals, October 18, 1987. 

Most Earned Runs Allowed, Inning—6—George Wiltse, New York 
Giants, October 26, 1911, seventh inning; and Danny Cox, St. Louis 
Cardinals, October 18, 1987, fourth inning. 

Most Hits Allowed, Game—15—Walter Johnson, Washington Senators, 
October 15, 1925. 

Most Hits Allowed, Inning—7—Joe Wood, Boston Red Sox, October 15, 
1912, first inning. 

Most Consecutive Hits Allowed, Inning—6—Oren Summers, Detroit 
Tigers, October 10, 1908, ninth inning (six singles). 

Fewest Hits Allowed, Game—0—Don Larsen, New York Yankees, 
October 8, 1956 (perfect game). 

One-Hit Games, Nine Innings—Accomplished 4 times, last by Jim 
Lonborg, Boston Red Sox, October 5, 1967. 

Two-Hit Games, Nine Innings—Accomplished 15 times, last by Nelson 
Briles, Pittsburgh Pirates, October 14, 1971. 

Most Consecutive Hitless Innings, Total Series—11%—Don Larsen, 
New York Yankees, October 8, 1956 (9 innings) and October 5, 1957 
(2% innings). 

Most Two-Base Hits Allowed, Game—8—Walter Johnson, Washington 
Senators, October 15, 1925. 

Most Three-Base Hits Allowed, Game—5—Deacon Phillippe, Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, October 10, 1903. 

Most Home Runs Allowed, Game—4—By 3 pitchers, last by Dick 
Hughes, St. Louis Cardinals, October 11, 1967. 

Most Home Runs Allowed, Inning—3—Dick Hughes, St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, October 11, 1967, fourth inning. 


Most Home Runs Allowed, Series—5—| ew Burdette, Milwaukee 
Braves, 1958; and Dick Hughes, St. Louis Cardinals, 1967. 


Most Bases on Balls Allowed, Game—10—Floyd Bevens, New York 
Yankees, October 3, 1947. 

Most Bases on Balls Allowed, Inning—4—By 4 pitchers, last by Don 
Gullett, Cincinnati Reds, October 22, 1975, third inning. 

Most Bases on Balls, Series—14—Jack Coombs, Philadelphia A's, 


Most Strikeouts, Game—17—Bob Gibson, St. Louis Cardinals, October 
2, 1968. 

Most Strikeouts, Inning—4—Orval Overall, Chicago Cubs, October 1 4, 
1908, first inning. 

Most Strikeouts, Series—35—Bob Gibson, St. Louis Cardinals, 1968. 

Most Strikeouts, Game, Relief Pitcher—11—Moe Drabowsky, Balti- 
more Orioles, October 5, 1966. 

Most Strikeouts by Losing Pitcher, Game, Nine innings—1{— 
Accomplished 3 times, last by Johnny “Blue Moon” Odom, Oakland 
As, October 18, 1972. 

Most Wild Pitches, Game—2—By 11 pitchers, last by Ron Darling, New 
York Mets, October 18, 1986. 

Most Wild Pitches, Inning—2—By 5 pitchers, last by George Medich, 
Milwaukee Brewers, October 19, 1982. 

Most Hit Batsmen, Game—3—Bruce Kison, Pittsburgh Pirates, October 
18, 1971. 

Most Hit Batsmen, Inning—2—Robert Willett, Detroit Tigers, October 
11, 1909, second inning; and Wayne Granger, St. Louis Cardinals, 
October 9, 1968, eighth inning. 


CLUB BATTING, BASE-RUNNING GAME, INNING, SERIES 
Most At-Bats, Nine-Inning Game, One Club—45—Accomplished 3 


times, last by New York Yankees vs. Pittsburgh Pirates, October 6, . 


1960. 
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Mickey Lolich 


Most At-Bats, Game, Extra Inning, One Club—54—New York Mets vs. 
Oakland A's, October 14, 1973, 12 innings. 

Most At-Bats, Nine-Inning Game, Both Clubs—84—Accomplished 2 
times, last by New York Yankees (45) vs. Pittsburgh Pirates (39), 
October 6, 1960. 

Most At-Bats, Extra Innings, Both Clubs—101—New York Mets (54) vs. 
Oakland A's (47), October 14, 1973, 12 innings. 

Most At-Bats, One Club, Inning—13—Philadelphia A's vs. Chicago 
Cubs, October 12, 1929, seventh inning. 

Most At-Bats, Both Clubs, Inning—17—Philadelphia A's (13) vs. Chica- 
go Cubs (4), October 12, 1929, seventh inning. 

Most Men Facing Pitcher, Inning, One Club—15—Accomplished 2 
times, last by Detroit Tigers vs. St. Louis Cardinals, October 9, 1968, 
third inning. 

Most Men Facing Pitcher, Inning, Both Clubs—20—Philadelphia A's 
(15) vs. Chicago Cubs (5), October 12, 1929, seventh inning. 
Most Runs, Game, One Club—18—New York Yankees vs. New York 

Giants, October 2, 1936 (won 18-4). 

Most Runs, Game, Both Clubs—22—New York Yankees (18) vs. New 
York Giants (4), October 2, 1936. 

Largest Score, Shutout—New York Yankees 12, Pittsburgh Pirates 0, 
October 12, 1960. 

Most Earned Runs, Game, One Club—17—New York Yankees vs. New 
York Giants, October 2, 1936. 

Most Runs, Inning, One Club—10—Philadelphia A’s vs. Chicago Cubs, 
October 12, 1929, seventh inning; and Detroit Tigers vs. St. Louis 
Cardinals, October 9, 1968, third inning. 

Most Runs, Inning, Both Clubs—11—Philadelphia A’s (10) vs. Chicago 
Cubs (1), October 12, 1929, seventh inning; and Brooklyn Dodgers 
(6) vs. New York Yankees (5), October 5, 1956, second inning. 

Most Runs, Two Consecutive Innings, One Club—12—Detroit Tigers vs. 
St. Louis Cardinals, October 9, 1968, 2 in second inning, 10 in third 
inning. 


Most Runs Batted In, Game, One Club—18—New York Yankees vs. New 
York Giants, October 2, 1936. 


Most Runs Batted In, Game, Both Clubs—21—New York Yankees (18) 
vs. New York Giants (3), October 2, 1936; and Brooklyn Dodgers (13) 
vs. New York Yankees (8), October 5, 1956. 


Most Runs Batted In, Inning, One Club—10—Philadelphia A's vs. Chica- 
go Cubs, October 12, 1929, seventh inning; and Detroit Tigers vs. St. 
Louis Cardinals, October 9, 1968, third inning. 

Most Runs Batted In, Inning, Both Clubs—11—Philadelphia A's (10) vs. 
Chicago Cubs (1), Ooctober 12, 1929, seventh inning; and Brooklyn 
Dodgers (6) vs. New York Yankees (5), October 5, 1956, second 
inning. 

Most Hits, Game, One Club—20—New York Giants vs. New York Yan- 
kees, October 7, 1921; and St. Louis Cardinals vs. Boston Red Sox, 
October 10, 1946. 

Most Hits, Game, Losing Club—17—Pittsburgh Pirates vs. Baltimore 
Orioles, October 13, 1979. 

Most Hits, Game, Both Clubs—32—New York Yankees (19) vs. Pitts- 
burgh Pirates (13), October 6, 1960. 

Fewest Hits, Game, One Club—O0—Brooklyn Dodgers vs. New York Yan- 
kees, October 8, 1956, perfect game. 

Fewest Hits Game, Both Clubs—5—New York Yankees (3) vs. New York 
Giants (2), October 6, 1921; and New York Yankees (5) vs. Brooklyn 
Dodgers (0), October 8, 1956. 

Most Hits, Inning, One Club—10—Philadelphia A's vs. Chicago Cubs, 
October 12, 1929, seventh inning. 

Most Hits, Inning, Both Clubs—12—Philadelphia A’s (10) vs. Chicago 
Cubs (2), October 12, 1929, seventh inning. 

Most Consecutive Hits, Inning, One Club—8—New York Giants vs. New 
York Yankees, October 7, 1921, seventh inning (base on balls and 
sacrifice fly during streak). 

Most One-Base Hits, Game, One Club—16—New York Yankees vs. Los 
Angeles Dodgers, October 15, 1978. 
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National Highway Traffic. Safety Administration, U.S. Department of Transportation * National Safety Council. 


TEAM: Techniques for 
Effective Alcohol Management 


Most One-Base Hits, Game, Both Clubs—24—New York Yankees (16) _—=—-—=—=—=—=— 
vs. Los Angeles Dodgers (8), October 15, 1978. == | vow 8 ES RECORDS 

Most One-Base Hits, Inning, One Club—7—Accomplished 3 times, last 
by Brooklyn Dodgers vs. New York Yankees, October 8, 1949, sixth 
inning. 

Most One-Base Hits, Inning, Both Clubs—8—Accomplished 3 times, 
last by Brooklyn Dodgers (7) vs. New York Yankees (1), October 8, 
1949, sixth inning. 

Most Two-Base Hits, Game, One Club—8—Chicago White Sox vs. Chi- 
cago Cubs, October 13, 1906; and Pittsburgh Pirates vs. Washington 
Senators, October 15, 1925. 

Most Two-Base Hits, Game, Both Clubs—11—Chicago White Sox (8) 
vs. Chicago Cubs (3), October 13, 1906. 

Most Two-Base Hits, Inning, One Cub—3—Accomplished 9 times, last 
by Chicago White Sox vs. Los Angeles Dodgers, October 1, 1959, 
third inning. 

Most Three-Base Hits, Game, One Club—5—Boston Red Sox vs. Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, October 7, 1903, and October 10, 1903. 

Most Three-Base Hits, Game, Both Clubs—7—Boston Red Sox (5) vs 
Pittsburgh Pirates (2), October 10, 1903. 

Most Three-Base Hits, Inning, One Club—2—Accomplished 8 times, 
last by Detroit Tigers vs. St. Louis Cardinals, October 7, 1968, fourth 
inning. 

Most Home Runs, Game, One Club—5—New York Yankees vs. St. Louis 
Cardinals, October 9, 1928. 

Most Home Runs, Game, Both Clubs—6—Accomplished 3 times, last 
by Cincinnati Reds (3) and Boston Red Sox (3), October 14, 1975, 10 
innings. 

Most Home Runs, Inning, One Club—3—Boston Red Sox vs. St. Louis 
Cardinals, October 11, 1967, fourth inning. 

Most Total Bases, Game, One Club—32—New York Yankees vs. St. 
Louis Cardinals, October 9, 1928; and New York Yankees vs. Chicago 
Cubs, October 2, 1932. 

Most Total Bases, Game, Both Clubs—47—New York Yankees (27) vs 
Brooklyn Dodgers (20), October 4, 1953. 

Most Total Bases, Inning, One Club—17—Philadelphia A's vs. Chicago 
Cubs, October 12, 1929, seventh inning. 

Most Total Bases, Inning, Both Clubs—21—Philadelphia A's (17) vs. 
Chicago Cubs (4), October 12, 1929, seventh inning. 

Most Sacrifices, Game, One Club—5—Accomplished 4 times, last by 
New York Giants vs. Cleveland Indians, October 2, 1954. 

Most Sacrifices, Game, Both Clubs—7—Chicago Cubs (5) vs. Detroit 
Tigers (2), October 10, 1908. 

Most Sacrifices, Inning, One Club—3—Brooklyn Dodgers vs. New York 
Yankees, October 4, 1955, sixth inning. 

Most Sacrifice Flies, Game, One Club—2—By many clubs. 

Most Sacrifice Flies, Game, Both Clubs—2—By many clubs. 

Most Sacrifice Flies, Inning, One Club—2—Baltimore Orioles vs. Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, October 13, 1971, first inning. 

Most Bases on Balls, Game, One Club—11—Brooklyn Dodgers vs. New 
York Yankees, October 5, 1956; New York Yankees vs. Milwaukee 
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Braves, October 5, 1957; and Detroit Tigers vs. San Diego Padres, 

October 12, 1984. aN 00990 t eS 
Most Bases on Balls, Game, Both Clubs—19—New York Yankees (11) ee ia oe 

vs. Milwaukee Braves (8), October 5, 1957. : 


Most Bases on Balls, Inning, Both Clubs—6—New York Yankees (3) vs. 
New York Giants (3), October 7, 1921, third inning; and New York 
Yankees (5) vs. St. Louis Cardinals (1), October 6, 1926, fifth inning. 

Most Strikeouts, Game, One Club—17—Detroit Tigers vs. St. Louis Car- 
dinals, October 2, 1968. 

Most Strikeouts, Game, Both Clubs—25—New York Yankees (15) vs 
Los Angeles Dodgers (10), October 2, 1963. 

Most Strikeouts, Inning, One Club—4—Detorit Tigers vs. Chicago Cubs, 
October 14, 1908, first innning. 
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Most Strikeouts, Inning, Both Clubs—6—Cincinnati Reds (3) vs. Oak- 
land A's (3), October 18, 1972, fifth inning; and Kansas City Royals 
(3) vs. St. Louis Cardinals (3), October 24, 1985, seventh inning. 

Mosi Stolen Bases, Game, One Club—5—Accomplished 4 times, last 
by St. Louis Cardinals vs. Minnesota Twins, October 22, 1987. 

Most Stolen Bases, Game, Both Clubs—6—Accomplished 4 times, last 
by St. Louis Cardinals (5) vs. Minnesota Twins (1) October 22, 1987. 

Most Stolen Bases, Inning, One Club—3—Accomplished 6 times, last 
by Chicago White Sox vs. New York Giants, October 7, 1917, sixth 
inning. 

Most Left On Base, Nine-Inning Game, One Club—14—By 4 teams, last 
by Detroit Tigers vs. San Diego Padres, October 12, 1984. 

Most Left on Base, Nine-Inning Game, Both Clubs—24—Detroit Tigers 
(14) vs. San Diego Padres (10), October 12, 1984. 


INDIVIDUAL PINCH-HITTING GAME, INNING, SERIES 
eee Inning—2—George Burns, Philadelphia A's, October 12, 


Most Hits, Series—3—Accomplished 5 times, last by Ken Boswell, New 
York Mets, 1973, 3 games, 3 consecutive singles. 

Most Runs Batted In, Series—6—Dusty Rhodes, New York Giants, 
1954, 3 games. 

Most Hits, Total Series—3—Accomplished 10 times, last by Ken Bos- 
well, New York Mets, one series (1979). 

Most Home Runs, Series—2—Chuck Essegian, Los Angeles Dodgers, 
1959; and Bernie Carbo, Boston Red Sox, 1975. 

Most Total Bases, Series—8—Chuck Essegian, Los Angeles Dodgers, 
1959; and Bernie Carbo, Boston Red Sox, 1975. 

Most Strikeouts, Series—3—By 3 players, last by Otto Velez, New York 
Yankees, 1976. 

Most Games, Series—5—Accomplished 10 times, last by Pat Kelly, 
Baltimore Orioles, 1979. 

Most Games, Total Series—10—John Blanchard, New York Yankees 
1960(3); 1961 (2); 1962 (1); 1964 (4). 


CLUB PINCH-HITTING GAME, INNING, SERIES 


Most Runs, Game, One Club—3—New York Yankees vs. Brooklyn 
Dodgers, October 2, 1947. 

Most Hits, Game, One Club—3—Oakland A's vs. Cincinnati Reds, 
October 19, 1972; and Baltimore Orioles vs. Pittsburgh Pirates, Octo- 
ber 13, 1979. 

Most Hits, Inning, One Club—3—Oakland A's vs. Cincinnati Reds, Octo- 
ber 19, 1972. 

Most Hits, Series, One Club—6—Accomplished 4 times, last by Balti- 
more Orioles vs. Pittsburgh Pirates, 1979. 

Most Home Runs, Series, One Club—2—Los Angeles Dodgers vs. 
Chicago White Sox, 1959; and Boston Red Sox vs. Cincinnati Reds, 
1975. 

Most Home Runs, Series, Both Clubs—2—New York Giants (1) vs. 
Cleveland Indians (1), 1954; Los Angeles Dodgers (2) vs. Chicago 
White Sox (0), 1959; and Boston Red Sox (2) vs. Cincinnati Reds (0), 
1975. 

Most Strikeouts, Game, One Club—4—St. Louis Browns vs. St. Louis 
Cardinals, October 8, 1944 and October 9, 1944 (consecutive). 
Most Strikeouts, Inning, One Club—3—St. Louis Browns vs. St. Louis 

Cardinals, October 8, 1944, ninth inning. 

Most Consecutive Strikeouts, Two Successive Games, One Club—8— 
St. Louis Browns, October 8, 1944 (4) and October 9, 1944 (4). 

Most Pinch-Hitters, Game, One Club—6—Los Angeles Dodgers vs. 
Chicago White Sox, October 6, 1959. 

Most Pinch-Hitters, Inning, One Club—4—Accomplished 3 times, last 
by Minnesota Twins vs. St. Louis Cardinals, October 22, 1987, ninth 
inning. 

Most Pinch-Hitters, Game, Both Clubs—8—Oakland A's (5) vs. New 
York Mets (3), October 14, 1973; and Baltimore Orioles (4) vs. Phila- 
delphia Phillies (4), October 15, 1983. 


ISSIID NDA PUL 


To the national corporate sponsors 
of Major League Baseball... 


Area 


The EQUITABLE 


Financial Companies 


...for your help and support in bringing 
quality family entertainment to millions 

of Baseball fans...for making our ball- 
parks more enjoyable, and for contribut- 
ing—through joint efforts with Baseball— 
more than $1,000,000 to local and national 
charities again this year. 


It was a terrific season, capped off by 
another all-time attendance mark of over 
52,000,000 fans. 


from Major League Baseball 
and everyone associated with 
America’s pastime, for your dedica- 
tion—from the first pitch of Opening Day 
through the final out of the World Series. 
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Carl Hubbell (left) and Roberto Clemente (right) 
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WORLD SERIES RESULTS GAME-BY-GAME 
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The Cubs legendary infield of 1906 featured (left to right) 


Harry Steinfeldt (3b), Joe Tinker (ss), Johnny Evers (2b) 
and Frank Chance (1b). 


(__)—Pitchers of record 


Home team in CAPS 


1903—BOSTON A.L. (5) vs. PITTSBURGH N.L. (3) 


Game 1 Pittsburgh (Phillippe) 7 BOSTON (Young) 3 
2 BOSTON (Dinneen) 3 Pittsburgh (Leever) 0 
3 Pittsburgh (Phillippe) 4 BOSTON (Hughes) 2 
4 PITTSBURGH (Phillippe) 5 Boston (Dinneen) 4 
5 Boston (Young) 11 PITTSBURGH (Kennedy) 2 
6 Boston (Dinneen) 6 PITTSBURGH (Leever) 3 
7 Boston (Young) 7 PITTSBURGH (Phillippe) 3 
8 BOSTON (Dinneen) 3 Pittsburgh (Phillippe) 0 
Managers—Jimmy Collins, Red Sox; Fred Clarke, Pirates 
NO GAMES IN 1904 
1905—NEW YORK NLL. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA ALL. (1) 
Game 1 New York (Mathewson) 2 PHILADELPHIA (Plank) 0 
2 Philadelphia (Bender) 3 NEW YORK (McGinnity) 0 
3 New York (Mathewson) 9 PHILADELPHIA (Coakley) 0 
4 NEW YORK (McGinnity) 1 Philadelphia (Plank) 0 
5 NEW YORK (Mathewson) 2 Philadelphia (Bender) 0 
Managers—John McGraw, Giants; Connie Mack, Athletics 
1906—CHICAGO ALL. (4) vs. CHICAGO N.L. (2) 
Game 1 White Sox (Altrock) 2 CUBS (Brown) 1 
2 Cubs (Reulbach) 7 WHITE SOX (White) 1 
3 White Sox (Walsh) 3 CUBS (Pfiester) 0 
4 Cubs (Brown) 1 WHITE SOX (Altrock) 0 
5 White Sox (Walsh) 8 CUBS (Pfiester) 6 
6 WHITE SOX (White) 8 Cubs (Brown) 3 
Managers—Fielder Jones, White Sox; Frank Chance, Cubs 
1907—CHICAGO NLL. (4) vs. DETROIT A.L. (0), 1 Tie 
Game 1 CHICAGO (Tie) *3 Detroit (Tie) 3 
2 CHICAGO (Pfiester) 3 Detroit (Mullin) 1 
3 CHICAGO (Reulbach) 5 Detroit (Siever) 1 
4 Chicago (Overall) 6 DETROIT (Donovan) 1 
5 Chicago (Brown) 2 DETROIT (Mullin) 0 
“42 innings ; 
Managers—Frank Chance, Cubs; Hugh Jennings, Tigers 
1908—CHICAGO NLL. (4) vs. DETROIT A.L. (1) 
Game 1 Chicago (Brown) 10 DETROIT (Summers) 6 
2 CHICAGO (Overall) 6 Detroit (Donovan) 1 


cn & co 


8 CHICAGO (Priester) 
Chicago (Brown) 3 DETROIT (Summers) 
Chicago (Overall) 2 DETROIT (Donovan) 


Managers—Frank Chance, Cubs; Hugh Jennings, Tigers 


Detroit (Mullin) 


1909—PITTSBURGH N.L. (4) vs. DETROIT A.L. (3) 


OOw 


Game 1 PITTSBURGH (Adams) 4 Detroit (Mullin) 1 
2 Detroit (Donovan) 7 PITTSBURGH (Camnitz) 2 
3 Pittsburgh (Maddox) 8 DETROIT (Summers) 6 
4 DETROIT (Mullin) 5 Pittsburgh (Leifield) 0 
5 PITTSBURGH (Adams) 8 Detroit (Summers) 4 
6 DETROIT (Mullin) 5 Pittsburgh (Willis) 4 
7 Pittsburgh (Adams) 8 DETROIT (Donovan) 0 
Managers—Fred Clarke, Pirates; Hugh Jennings, Tigers 
1910—PHILADELPHIA A.L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N.L. (1) 
Game 1 PHILADELPHIA (Bender) 4 Chicago (Overall) 1 
2 PHILADELPHIA (Coombs) 9 Chicago (Brown) 3 
3 Philadelphia (Coombs) 12 CHICAGO (Mcintyre) 5 
4 CHICAGO (Brown) “4 Philadelphia (Bender) 3 
5 Philadelphia (Coombs) 7 CHICAGO (Brown) 2 
10 innings 
Managers—Connie Mack, Athletics; Frank Chance, Cubs 
1911—PHILADELPHIA A.L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N.L. (2) 
Game 1 NEW YORK (Mathewson) 2 Philadelphia (Bender) 1 
2 PHILADELPHIA (Plank) 3 New York (Marquard) 1 
3 Philadelphia (Coombs) *3 NEW YORK (Mathewson) 2 
4 PHILADELPHIA (Bender) 4 New York (Mathewson) 2 
5 NEW YORK (Crandell) | **4 Philadelphia (Plank) 3 
6 _ PHILADELPHIA (Bender). 13. New York (Ames) 2 
“11 innings **10 innings 
Managers—Connie Mack, Athletics; John McGraw, Giants 
1912—BOSTON A.L. (4) vs. NEW YORK NLL. (3), 1 Tie 
Game 1 Boston (Wood) 4 NEW YORK (Tesreau) 3 
2 BOSTON (Tie) “6 New York (Tie) 6 
3 New York (Marquard) 2 BOSTON (O'Brien) 1 
4 Boston (Wood) 3 NEW YORK (Tesreau) 1 
5 BOSTON (Bedient) 2 New York (Mathewson) 1 
6 NEW YORK (Marquard) 5 Boston (O'Brien) 2 
7 New York (Tesreau) 11 BOSTON (Wood) 4 
8 BOSTON (Wood) **3 New York (Mathewson) 2 
*11 innings **40 innings 


Managers—Chick Stahl, Red Sox; John McGraw, Giants 


Connie Mack and John McGraw 
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1913—PHILADELPHIA A.L. (4) vs. NEW YORK NLL. (1) 1918—BOSTON A.L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N.L. (2) 
Game 1__ Philadelphia (Bender) 6 NEW YORK (Marquard) 4 Game 1 Boston (Ruth) 1 CHICAGO (Vaughn) 0 
2 New York (Mathewson) *3 PHILADELPHIA (Plank) 0 2 CHICAGO (Tyler) 3 Boston (Bush) 1 
3 Philadelphia (Bush) 8 NEW YORK (Tesreau) 2 3 Boston (Mays) 2 CHICAGO (Vaughn) 1 
4 PHILADELPHIA (Bender) 6 New York (Demaree) 5 4 BOSTON (Ruth) 3 Chicago (Douglas) 2 
5 Philadelphia (Plank) 3 NEW YORK (Mathewson) 1 5 Chicago (Vaughn) 3 BOSTON (Jones) 0 
*10 innings 6 BOSTON (Mays) 2 Chicago (Tyler) 1 
Managers—Connie Mack, Athletics; John McGraw, Giants Managers—Ed Barrow, Red Sox; Fred Mitchell, Cubs 
1914—BOSTON N.L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A.L. (0) 1919—CINCINNATI N.L. (5) vs. CHICAGO A.L. (3) 
Game 1__ Boston (Rudolph) 7 PHILADELPHIA (Bender) 1 Game 1 CINCINNATI (Reuther) 9 Chicago (Cicotte) 1 
2 Boston (James) 1 PHILADELPHIA (Plank) 0 2 CINCINNATI (Sallee) 4 Chicago (Williams) 2 
3 BOSTON (James) *5 Philadelphia (Bush) 4 3 CHICAGO (Kerr) 3 Cincinnati (Fisher) 0 
4 BOSTON (Rudolph) 3 Philadelphia (Shawkey) 1 4 Cincinnati (Ring) 2 CHICAGO (Cicotte) 0 
*12 innings 5 Cincinnati (Eller) 5 CHICAGO (Williams) 0 
Managers—George Stallings, Braves; Connie Mack, Athletics 6 Chicago (Kerr) “5 CINCINNATI (Ring) 4 
7 Chicago (Cicotte) 4 CINCINNATI (Sallee) 1 
8 Cincinnati (Eller) 10 CHICAGO (Williams) 5 
*10 innings ; 
Managers—Pat Moran, Reds; Kid Gleason, White Sox 
1920—CLEVELAND ALL. (5) vs. BROOKLYN NLL. (2) 
Game 1 -Cleveland (Coveleski) 3 BROOKLYN (Marquard) | 
2 BROOKLYN (Grimes) 3 Cleveland (Bagby) 0 
3 BROOKLYN (Smith) 2 Cleveland (Caldwell) 1 
4 CLEVELAND (Coveleski) 5 Brooklyn (Cadore) 1 
5 CLEVELAND (Bagby) 8 Brooklyn (Grimes) 1 
6 CLEVELAND (Mails) 1 Brooklyn (Smith) 0 
7 CLEVELAND (Coveleski) 3 Brooklyn (Grimes) 0 
Managers—Tris Speaker, Indians; Wilbert Robinson, Dodgers — 
1921—NEW YORK HLL. (5) vs. NEW YORK ALL. (3) 
Game 1 Yankees (Mays) 3 GIANTS (Douglas) 0 
2 YANKEES (Hoyt) 3 Giants (Nehf) 0 
3 GIANTS (Barnes) 13 Yankees (Quinn) 5 
4 Giants (Douglas) 4 YANKEES (Mays) 2 
The first 5 Yankees (Hoyt) 3 GIANTS (Nehf) 1 
Grand Slam in 6 Giants (Barnes) 8 YANKEES (Shawkey) 5 
' World Series 7 GIANTS (Douglas) 2 Yankees (Mays) 1 
history was hit B 8 Giants (Nehf) 1 YANKEES (Hoyt) 0 
Elmer $ as iants: Mi i 
Smith ¢n 1920 Managers—John McGraw, Giants; Miller Huggins, Yankees 
1915—BOSTON A.L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N.L. (1) y BS Mies Bao 
Game 1 PHILADELPHIA (Alexander) 3 Boston (Shore) 1 NS 
2 Boston (Foster) 2 PHILADELPHIA (Mayer) 1 = 
3 BOSTON (Leonard) 2 Philadelphia (Alexander) 1 
4 BOSTON (Shore) 2 Philadelphia (Chalmers) 1 
5 Boston (Foster) 5 PHILADELPHIA (Rixey) 4 
Managers—Bill Carrigan, Red Sox; Pat Moran, Phillies 
1916—BOSTON A.L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN NLL. (1) 
Game 1 BOSTON (Shore) 6 Brooklyn (Marquard) 5 
2 BOSTON (Ruth) *2 Brooklyn (Smith) 1 
3 BROOKLYN (Coombs) 4 Boston (Mays) 3 
4 Boston (Leonard) 6 BROOKLYN (Marquard) 2 
5 BOSTON (Shore) 4 Brooklyn (Pfeiffer) 1 
“14 innings 


Managers—Bill Carrigan, Red Sox; Wilbert Robinson, Dodgers 


1917—CHICAGO ALL. (4) vs. NEW YORK N.L. (2) 
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Game 1 CHICAGO (Cicotte) 2 New York (Sallee) 1 . 
2 CHICAGO (Faber) 7 New York (Anderson) 2 Te es oes 
3 NEW YORK (Benton) 2 Chicago (Cicotte) 0 ny 
4 NEWYORK (Schupp) 5 Chicago (Faber) peg) eee Se aie. 
5 CHICAGO (Faber) 8 New York (Sallee) 5 
6 Chicago (Faber) 4 NEW YORK (Benton) 2 


Managers—Pants Rowland, White Sox; John McGraw, Giants 
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3 === WORLD SERIES RESULTS GAME-BY-GAME === 
S 
| 1922—NEW YORK NLL. (4) vs. NEW YORK ALL. (0), 1 Tie 
&| Game GIANTS (Ryan) 3 Yankees (Bush) 2 
2 Giants (Tie) *3 YANKEES (Tie) 3 
* 3 GIANTS (Scott) 3 Yankees (Hoyt) 0 
- 4 Giants (McQuillan) 4 YANKEES (Mays) 3 
+ 5 Giants (Nehf) 5 YANKEES (Bush) 3 
+ *10 innings 
+ Managers—John McGraw, Giants; Miller Huggins, Yankees 
+ 
%*| 4923—NEW YORK ALL. (4) vs. NEW YORK NLL. (2) 
*|! Game Giants (Ryan) 5 YANKEES (Bush) 4 
ha 2 Yankees (Pennock) 4 GIANTS (McQuillan) 2 
+ 3 Giants (Nehf) 1 YANKEES (Jones) 0 
* 4 Yankees (Shawkey) 8 GIANTS (Scott) 4 
+ 5 YANKEES (Bush) 8 Giants (Bentley) 1 
+ 6 Yankees (Pennock) 6 GIANTS (Nehf) 4 
yg Managers—Miller Huggins, Yankees; John McGraw, Giants 
+ 
i 1924—WASHINGTON A.L. (4) vs. NEW YORK NLL. (3) 
et SU eee hte a ihc Le 6 St Louis (Alexander) © 10 NEW YORK (Shawkey) 2 
(Zachaly) bw York (Bentley) 7 St. Louis (Haines) 3 NEW YORK (Hoyt) 2 
oF 3 NEW YORK (McQuillan) 6 Washington (Marberry) 4 *40iinnings 
ag 4 Washington (Mogridge) 7 NEW YORK (Barnes) 4 9 leer ; 
+ 5 NEW YORK (Bentley) 6 Washington (Johnson) 2 Managers—Rogers Hornsby, Cardinals; Miller Huggins, Yankees 
+ 6 WASHINGTON (Zachary) 2 New York (Nehf) 1 
* 7 WASHINGTON (Johnson) *4 New York (Bentley) 3 1927—NEW YORK A.L. (4) vs. PITTSBURGH N.L. (0) 
* Je innigs ; Game 1 New York (Hoyt) 5 PITTSBURGH (Kremer) 4 
+ Managers—Bucky Harris, Senators; John McGraw, Giants 2 New York (Pipgras) 6 PITTSBURGH (Aldridge) 2 
ae |< 3 NEW YORK (Pennock) 8 Pittsburgh (Meadows) 1 
|  1925—PITTSBURGH NLL. (4) vs. WASHINGTON A.L. (3) 4 NEWYORK (Moore) 4 Pittsburgh (Miljus) 3 
%] Game 1 Washington (Johnson) 4 PITTSBURGH (Meadows) 1 Managers—Miller Huggins, Yankees; Owen Bush, Pirates 
* 2 PITTSBURGH (Aldridge) © 3 Washington (Coveleski) 2 
* ; SST EN cae ; eae NEES : 1928—NEW YORK ALL. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N.L. (0) 
¥ ge ee Man Game 1 NEW YORK (Ho 4 St. Louis (Sherdel 1 
bs 5 Pittsburgh (Aldridge) 6 WASHINGTON (Coveleski) 3 2 NEW YORK Breas) 9 St. Louis aaa 3 
+ 6 PITTSBURGH (Kremer) 3 Washington (Ferguson) 2 3 New York (Zachary) 7 ST. LOUIS (Haines) 3 
* 7 PITTSBURGH (Kremer) 9 Washington (Johnson) 7 4 New York (Hoyt) 7 ST. LOUIS (Sherdel) 3 
+ Managers—Bill McKechnie, Pirates; Bucky Harris, Senators Managers—Miller Huggins, Yankees; Bill McKechnie, Cardinals 
> el 
2 Bee NEE i VS. ae sees (3) aS _ | 1929—PHILADELPHIA ALL. (4) vs. CHICAGO NLL. (1) 
ame nnoc . Louis (Sherde F i 
: Game 1__ Philadelphia (Ehmke) 3 CHICAGO (Root) 1 
* 2 St. Louis (Alexander) 6 NEW YORK (Shocker) 2 2 Philadelphia (Earnshaw) © 9 CHICAGO (Malone) 3 
+ 3 ST. LOUIS (Haines) 7A New eee 0 3 Chicago (Bush) 3 PHILADELPHIA (Earnshaw) 1 
is 4 New York (Hoyt) " ST. LOUIS (Reinhart) 5 4 PHILADELPHIA (Rommel) 10 Chicago (Blake) 8 
* 5 New York (Pennock) ST. LOUIS (Sherdel) 2 5 PHILADELPHIA (Walberg) 3 Chicago (Malone) 2 
+ 7 ae Managers—Connie Mack, Athletics; Joe McCarthy, Cubs 
* Jimmie Foxx SRC GRE Aee 
a 1930—PHILADELPHIA ALL. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N.L. (2) 
Ps Game 1 PHILADELPHIA (Grove) 5 St. Louis (Grimes) 2 
< 2 PHILADELPHIA (Earnshaw) 6 St. Louis (Rhem) 1 
3 ST. LOUIS (Hallahan) 5 Philadelphia (Walberg) 0 
* 4 ST. LOUIS (Haines) 3 Philadelphia (Grove) 1 
* 5 Philadelphia (Grove) 2 ST. LOUIS (Grimes) 0 
+ 6 PHILADELPHIA (Earnshaw) 7 St. Louis (Hallahan) 1 
-i Managers—Connie Mack, Athletics; Gabby Street, Cardinals 
; 1931—ST. LOUIS N.L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA ALL. (3) 
¥ Game 1 Philadelphia (Grove) 6 ST. LOUIS (Derringer) 2 
of 2 ST. LOUIS (Hallahan) 2 Philadelphia (Earnshaw) 0 
+ 3 St. Louis (Grimes) 5 PHILADELPHIA (Grove) 2 
4 PHILADELPHIA (Earnshaw) 3 St. Louis (Johnson) 0 
+ 5 St. Louis (Hallahan) 5 PHILADELPHIA (Hoyt) 1 
f 6 Philadelphia (Grove) 8 ST. LOUIS (Derringer) 1 
* 7 ST. LOUIS (Grimes) 4 Philadelphia (Earnshaw) 2 


Managers—Gabby Street, Cardinals; Connie Mack, Athletics 
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MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL” 


Major League Baseball is pleased 


to introduce the Authentic 
Diamond Collection of big league 
merchandise. Now fans can 
obtain the same uniforms, caps 
and jackets that the pros wear 
on the field. Companies like 
Champion, Mizuno, New Era, 
Rawlings, Sports Specialties, 
Starter and Swingster, which 
supply Clubs with equipment 
and uniforms, are now making 
those same products available 
to fans everywhere. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Send in for the only Official Major League Baseball Gift 
Catalog, featuring The Authentic Diamond Collection, and 
receive an authentic pro wool cap for only $9.95* 

(Reg. $15.95). Please select team and size: 6 7/8, 7, 

7 1/8, 7 1/4, 7 3/8, 7 1/2, or 7 5/8. 


*Please add $2.05 shipping and handling. Texas residents 
add 6% sales tax. 


VISA, MasterCard and American Express Orders Call Toll-Free: 
1-800-635-GIFT 
Or call (214) 348-3600 
Or send check or money order, payable to MLB GIFT CATALOG, to: 
MLB GIFT CATALOG, c/o Athletic Supply, 10812 Alder Circle, Suite 1700, 
Dallas, TX 75238 
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1932—NEW YORK ALL. (4) vs. CHICAGO NLL. (0) 
Game 1 NEW YORK (Ruffing) 12 Chicago (Bush) 
2 NEW YORK (Gomez) 5 Chicago (Warneke) 
3 New York (Pipgras) 7 CHICAGO (Root) 
4 New York (Moore) 13 CHICAGO (May) 
Managers—Joe McCarthy, Yankees; Charlie Grimm, Cubs 


1933—NEW YORK N.L. (4) vs. WASHINGTON ALL. (1) 
Game 1 NEW YORK (Hubbell) 4 Washington (Stewart) 2 
2 NEW YORK (Schumacher) 6 Washington (Crowder) 1 
3 WASHINGTON (Whitehill) 4 New York (Fitzsimmons) 0 
4 New York (Hubbell) *2 WASHINGTON (Weaver) 1 
5 New York (Luque) **4 WASHINGTON (Russell) 3 
“11 innings “10 innings 
Managers—Bill Terry, Giants; Joe Cronin, Senators 


1934—ST. LOUIS N.L. (4) vs. DETROIT ALL. (3) 


Game 1 St. Louis (J. Dean) 8 DETROIT (Crowder) 3 
2 DETROIT (Rowe) *3 St. Louis (W. Walker) 2 
3 ST. LOUIS (P. Dean) 4 Detroit (Bridges) 1 
4 Detroit (Auker) 10 ST. LOUIS (W. Walker) 4 
5 Detroit (Bridges) 3 ST. LOUIS (J. Dean) 1 
6 St. Louis (P. Dean) 4 DETROIT (Rowe) 3 
7 St. Louis (J. Dean) 11 DETROIT (Auker) 0 
“12 innings 


Managers—Frank Frisch, Cardinals; Mickey Cochrane, Tigers 


1935—DETROIT A.L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N.L. (2) 


Game 1 Chicago (Warneke) 3 DETROIT (Rowe) 
2 DETROIT (Bridges) 8 Chicago (Root) 
3 Detroit (Rowe) *6 CHICAGO (French) 
4 Detroit (Crowder) 2 CHICAGO (Carleton) 
5 CHICAGO (Warneke) 3 Detroit (Rowe) 
6 DETROIT (Bridges) 4 Chicago (French) 
“11 innings 


Managers—Mickey Cochrane, Tigers; Charlie Grimm, Cubs 


1936—NEW YORK ALL. (4) vs. NEW YORK NLL. (2) 


Game 1 GIANTS (Hubbell) 6 Yankees (Ruffing) 
2 Yankees (Gomez) 18 GIANTS (Schumacher) 
3 YANKEES (Hadley) 2 Giants (Fitzsimmons) 
4 YANKEES (Pearson) 5 Giants (Hubbell) 
5 Giants (Schumacher) *5 YANKEES (Malone) 


Oona 


6 Yankees (Gomez) 13 GIANTS (Fitzsimmons) 
*10 innings 


Managers—Joe McCarthy, Yankees; Bill Terry, Giants 


1937—NEW YORK ALL. (4) vs. NEW YORK NLL. (1) 
Game 1 YANKEES (Gomez) 8 Giants (Hubbell) 
2 YANKEES (Ruffing) 8 Giants (Melton) 
3 Yankees (Pearson) 5 GIANTS (Schumacher) 
4 GIANTS (Hubbell) 7 Yankees (Hadley) 
5 Yankees (Gomez) 4 GIANTS (Melton) 


Managers—Joe McCarthy, Yankees; Bill Terry, Giants 


NG 


1938—NEW YORK A.L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N.L. (0) 
Game 1 New York (Ruffing) 3 CHICAGO (Lee) 1 
2 New York (Gomez) 6 CHICAGO (Dean) 3 
3 NEW YORK (Pearson) 5 Chicago (Bryant) 2 
4 NEW YORK (Ruffing) 8 Chicago (Lee) 3 
Managers—Joe McCarthy, Yankees; Gabby Hartnett, Cubs 


1939—NEW YORK A.L. (4) vs. CINCINNATI N.L. (0) 
Game 1 NEW YORK (Ruffing) 2 Cincinnati (Derringer) 1 
2 NEW YORK (Pearson) 4 Cincinnati (Walters) 0 
3 New York (Hadley) 7 CINCINNATI (Thompson) 3 
4 New York (Murphy) *7 CINCINNATI (Walters) 4° 
*10 innings 
Managers—Joe McCarthy, Yankees; Bill McKechnie, Reds 


1940—CINCINNATI N.L. (4) vs. DETROIT A.L. (3) 


Game 1 Detroit (Newsom) 7 CINCINNATI (Derringer) 2 
2 CINCINNATI (Walters) 5 Detroit (Rowe) 3 
3 DETROIT (Bridges) 7 Cincinnati (Turner) 4 
4 Cincinnati (Derringer) 5 DETROIT (Trout) 2 
5 DETROIT (Newsom) 8 Cincinnati (Thompson) 0 
6 CINCINNATI (Walters) 4 Detroit (Rowe) 0 
7 CINCINNATI (Derringer) 2 Detroit (Newsom) 1 


Managers—Bill McKechnie, Reds; Del Baker, Tigers 


1941—NEW YORK A.L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN NLL. (1) 


Game 1 NEW YORK (Ruffing) 3 Brooklyn (Davis) 2 
2 Brooklyn (Wyatt) 3 NEW YORK (Chandler) 2 
3 New York (Russo) 2 BROOKLYN (Casey) 1 
4 New York (Murphy) 7 BROOKLYN (Casey) 4 
5 New York (Bonham) 3 BROOKLYN (Wyatt) a) 


Managers—Joe McCarthy, Yankees; Leo Durocher, Dodgers 


1942—ST. LOUIS N.L. (4) vs. NEW YORK ALL. (1) 


Game 1 New York (Ruffing) 7 ‘ST. LOUIS (M. Cooper) 
2 ST. LOUIS (Beazley) 4 New York (Bonham) 
3 St. Louis (White) 2 NEW YORK (Chandler) 
4 St. Louis (Lanier) 9 NEW YORK (Donald) 
5 St. Louis (Beazley) 4 NEW YORK (Ruffing) 


4 
3 
0 
6 
2 


Managers—Billy Southworth, Cardinals; Joe McCarthy, Yankees 


1943—NEW YORK ALL. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS NLL. (1) 


Game 1 NEW YORK (Chandler) 4 St. Louis (Lanier) 
2 St. Louis (M. Cooper) 4 NEW YORK (Bonham) 
3 NEW YORK (Borowy) 6 St. Louis (Brazle) 
4 New York (Russo) 2 ST. LOUIS (Brecheen) 
5 New York (Chandler) 2 ST.LOUIS (M. Cooper) 


2 
3 
2 
1 
0 


Managers—Joe McCarthy, Yankees; Billy Southworth, Cardinals 


1944—ST. LOUIS N.L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS A.L. (2) 


Game 1 Browns (Galehouse) 2 CARDINALS (M. Cooper) 
2 CARDINALS (Donnelly) | *3 Browns (Muncrief) 
3 BROWNS (Kramer) 6 Cardinals (Wilks) 
4 Cardinals (Brecheen) 5 BROWNS (Jakucki) 
5 Cardinals (M. Cooper) 2 BROWNS (Galehouse) 
6 CARDINALS (Lanier) 3 Browns (Potter) 
*11 innings 


1 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 


Managers—Billy Southworth, Cardinals; Luke Sewell, Browns 


1945—DETROIT A.L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N.L. (3) 


Game 1 Chicago (Borowy) 9 DETROIT (Newhouser) 
2 DETROIT (Trucks) 4 Chicago (Wyse) 
3 Chicago (Passeau) 3 DETROIT (Overmire) 
4 Detroit (Trout) 4 CHICAGO (Prim) 
5 Detroit (Newhouser) 8 CHICAGO (Borowy) 
6 CHICAGO (Borowy) *8 Detroit (Trout) 
7 Detroit (Newhouser) 9 CHICAGO (Borowy) 

“12 innings 


Managers—Steve O'Neill, Tigers; Charlie Grimm, Cubs 


1946—ST. LOUIS N.L. (4) vs. BOSTON A.L. (3) 


Game 1__ Boston (Johnson) *3 ST. LOUIS (Pollet) 
2 ST. LOUIS (Brecheen) 3 Boston (Harris) 
3 BOSTON (Ferris) 4 St. Louis (Dickson) 
4 St. Louis (Munger) 12 BOSTON (Hughson) 
5 BOSTON (Dobson) 6 St. Louis (Brazle) 
6 ST. LOUIS (Brecheen) 4 Boston (Harris) 
7 ST. LOUIS (Brecheen) 4 Boston (Klinger) 


“10 innings 
Managers—Eddie Dyer, Cardinals; Joe Cronin, Red Sox 


aoOnpr-O-oO 
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__ Al Gionfriddo makes his game saving catch in Game 6 of the 


WORLD SERIES RESULTS GAME-BY-GAME 


1947—NEW YORK ALL. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N.L. (3) 

NEW YORK (Shea) 5 Brooklyn (Branca) 

2 NEW YORK (Reynolds) 10 Brooklyn (Lombardi) 
3 BROOKLYN (Casey) 9 New York (Newsom) 
4 BROOKLYN (Casey) 3 New York (Bevens) 

5 New York (Shea) 2 BROOKLYN (Barney) 
6 
7 


Brooklyn (Branca) 8 NEW YORK (Page) 
NEW YORK (Page) 5 Brooklyn (Cregg) 
Managers—Bucky Harris, Yankees; Burt Shotton, Dodgers 


1948—CLEVELAND A.L. (4) vs. BOSTON N.L. (2) 

Game 1 BOSTON (Sain) 1 Cleveland (Feller) 
2 Cleveland (Lemon) 4 BOSTON (Spahn) 

3 CLEVELAND (Beardon) 2 Boston (Bickford) 

4 CLEVELAND (Gromek) 2 Boston (Sain) 

5 Boston (Spahn) 11 CLEVELAND (Feller) 

6 Cleveland (Lemon) 4 BOSTON (Voiselle) 


1949—NEW YORK A.L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N.L. (1) 


Game 1 NEW YORK (Reynolds) 1 Brooklyn (Newcombe) 
2 Brooklyn (Roe) 1 NEW YORK (Raschi) 
3 New York (Page) 4 BROOKLYN (Branca) 
4 New York (Lopat) 6 BROOKLYN (Newcombe) 
5 New York (Raschi) 10 BROOKLYN (Barney) 


Managers—Casey Stengel, Yankees; Burt Shotton, Dodgers 


1950—NEW YORK ALL. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N.L. (0) 
Game 1__New York (Raschi) 
2 New York (Reynolds) 
3 NEW YORK (Ferrick) 
4 NEW YORK (Ford) 
*10 innings 
Managers—Casey Stengel, Yankees; Eddie Sawyer, Phillies 


*2 PHILADELPHIA (Roberts) 
3 Philadelphia (Meyer) 
5 Philadelphia (Miller) 


1951—NEW YORK A.L. (4) vs. NEW YORK NLL. (2) 


Game 1 Giants (Koslo) 5 YANKEES (Reynolds) 
2 YANKEES (Lopat) 3 Giants (Jansen) 
3 GIANTS (Hearn) 6 Yankees (Raschi) 
4 Yankees (Reynolds) 6 GIANTS (Maglie) 
5 Yankees (Lopat) 13 GIANTS (Jansen) 
6 YANKEES (Raschi) 4 Giants (Koslo) 


Managers—Casey Stengel, Yankees; Leo Durocher, Giants 


1947 World Series robbing Joe DiMaggio of a game-tying 
home run (left). Jackie Robinson (above) 


Managers—Lou Boudreau, Indians; Billy Southworth, Braves 


1 PHILADELPHIA (Konstanty) 0 
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1 
2 
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1 
1 
2 
2 
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The Authentic Diamond Collection. For baseball fans, there’s nothing like it. Products 
identical to the uniforms and equipment used by Major League players. That’s because 


the Authentic Diamond Collection features merchandise made to the big leagues’ exacting 


specifications—by the same manufacturers who supply the pros: ¢ Champion Products @ 
Majestic Athletic Wear Mizuno Sports ¢ New Era Cap @ Rawlings Sporting Goods 

Sports Specialties ¢ Starter Sportswear @ Swingster. Look for the Authentic Diamond Collection 
hangtag and label. It’s your assurance that these baseball products are authentic from i * 


head to toe. 


SP, 


4952—NEW YORK ALL. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N.L. (3) 


Game 1 


Nour wr 


Game 1 


our wr 


BROOKLYN (Black) 4 New York (Reynolds) 2 fH 
New York (Raschi) 7 BROOKLYN (Erskine) 1 1957—MILWAUKEE HLL. (4) vs. NEW YORK ALL. (3) 
Brooklyn (Roe) 5 NEW YORK (Lopat) 3 Game 1 NEW YORK (Ford) 3 Milwaukee (Spahn) 1 
NEW YORK (Reynolds) 9 Brooklyn (Black) 0 2 Milwaukee (Burdette) 4 NEW YORK (Shantz) 2 
Brooklyn (Erskine) *6 NEW YORK (Sain) 5 3 New York (Larsen) 12 MILWAUKEE (Buhl) 3 
New York (Raschi) 3 BROOKLYN (Loes) 2 4 MILWAUKEE (Spahn) 7 New York (Grim) ~ 5 
New York (Reynolds) 4 BROOKLYN (Black) 2 5 MILWAUKEE (Burdette) 1 New York (Ford) 0 
*11 innings 6 NEW YORK (Turley) 3 Milwaukee (Johnson) 2 
Managers—Casey Stengel, Yankees; Charlie Dressen, Dodgers 7 NE 5 NEW YORK (Larsen) me 
fuser SS Ne : 
Managers—Fred Haney, Braves; Casey Stengel, Yankees 
1953—NEW YORK ALL. (4) vs. BROOKLYN NLL. (2) 
NEW YORK (Sain) 9 Brooklyn (Labine) 5 
NEW YORK (Lopat) 4 Brooklyn (Roe) 2 
BROOKLYN (Erskine) 3 New York (Raschi) 2 ; sar 
BROOKLYN (Loes) 7 New York (Ford) 3 Le iam ane 
New York (McDonald) 11 BROOKLYN (Podres) 7 Bill Mazeroski scoring the game 
NEW YORK (Reynolds) 4 Brooklyn (Labine) 3 winning home run in Game 7 to 


1954—NEW YORK NLL. (4) vs. CLEVELAND A.L. (0) 


Managers—Casey Stengel, Yankees; Charlie Dressen, Dodgers 


Game 1 NEW YORK (Grissom) *5 Cleveland (Lemon) 2 
2 NEW YORK (Antonelli) 3 Cleveland (Wynn) 1 
3 New York (Gomez) 6 CLEVELAND (Garcia) 2 
4 New York (Liddle) 7 CLEVELAND (Lemon) 4 
*10 innings 
Managers—Leo Durocher, Giants; Al Lopez, Indians 
Rie ee sano oe 
1955—BROOKLYN NLL. (4) vs. NEW YORK ALL. (3) 
Game 1 NEW YORK (Ford) 6 Brooklyn (Newcombe) 3) 
2 NEW YORK (Byrne) 4 Brooklyn (Loes) 2 
3 BROOKLYN (Podres) 8 New York (Turley) 3 
4 BROOKLYN (Labine) 8 New York (Larsen) 5 
5 BROOKLYN (Craig) 5 New York (Grim) 3 
6 NEW YORK (Ford) 5 Brooklyn (Spooner) 1 
7 Brooklyn (Podres) 2 NEW YORK (Byrne) 0 


Managers—Walter Alston, Dodgers; Casey Stengel, Yankees 


1956—NEW YORK ALL. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N.L. (3) 


Game 1 


NO oe wP 


BROOKLYN (Maglie) 6 New York (Ford) 3 
BROOKLYN (Bessent) 43 New York (Morgan) 8 
NEW YORK (Ford) 5 Brooklyn (Craig) 3 
NEW YORK (Sturdivant) 6 Brooklyn (Erskine) 2 
NEW YORK (Larsen) 2 Brooklyn (Maglie) 0 
BROOKLYN (Labine) *4 New York (Turley) 0 
New York (Kucks) 9 BROOKLYN (Newcombe) 0 
*10 innings 


Managers—Casey Stengel, Yankees; Walter Alston, Dodgers 


—_—_—— 
——————— 
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WORLD SERIES RESULTS GAME-BY-GAME. 


defeat the Yankees m 1960 (right). 


1958—NEW YORK A.L. (4) vs. MILWAUKEE N.L. (3) 


Game 1 


NOH wr 


1959—LOS ANGELES NLL. (4) vs. CHICAGO A.L. (2) 


Game 1 


ool = eM 


. Managers—Walter Alston, Dodgers; Al Lopez, White Sox 


1960—PITTSBURGH N.L. (4) vs. NEW YORK ALL. (3) 


Game 1 


IO ol & coh 


MILWAUKEE (Spahn) *4 New York (Duren) 3 
MILWAUKEE (Burdette) 13 New York (Turley) 5 
NEW YORK (Larsen) 4 Milwaukee (Rush) 0 
Milwaukee (Spahn) 3 NEW YORK (Ford) 0 
NEW YORK (Turley) 7 Milwaukee (Burdette) 0 
New York (Duren) *4 MILWAUKEE (Spahn) 3 
New York (Turley) 6 MILWAUKEE (Burdette) 2 
*40 innings 


Managers—Casey Stengel, Yankees; Fred Haney, Braves 


CHICAGO (Wynn) 11 Los Angeles (Craig) 
Los Angeles (Podres) 4 CHICAGO (Shaw) 

LOS ANGELES (Drysdale) 3 Chicago (Donovan) 
LOS ANGELES (Sherry) 5 Chicago (Staley) 
Chicago (Shaw) { LOS ANGELES (Koufax) 
Los Angeles (Sherry) 9 CHICAGO (Wynn) 


PITTSBURGH (Law) 6 New York (Ditmar) 4 
New York (Turley) 16 PITTSBURGH (Friend) 3 
NEW YORK (Ford) 10. Pittsburgh (Mizell) 0 
Pittsburgh (Law) 3 NEW YORK (Terry) a 
Pittsburgh (Haddix) 5 NEWYORK (Ditmar) 2 
New York (Ford) 42 PITTSBURGH (Friend) 0 
PITTSBURGH (Haddix) 10 New York (Terry) 9 


Managers—Danny Murtaugh, Pirates; Casey Stengel, Yankees 


ti 


woor-wooe 


St. Louis (Washburn) 7 DETROIT (Wilson) 


spe S RESULTS GAME-BY GAME === 4 St.Louis (Gibson) 10 DETROIT (McLain) 1 | 
3 |e - 5 DETROIT (Lolich) 5 St.Louis (Hoerner) = 9 
: cr bala YORK A.L. (4) vs, CINCINNATI NLL. (1) 6 Detroit (McLain) 13 ST.LOUIS (Washburn) = 1 
me BEN (ORK (Ford) 2 Cincinnati (O’Toole) 0 7 Detroit (Lolich) 4 ST. LOUIS (Gibson) { 
Incinnati (Jay) 6 N Managers—Mayo Smith, Tigers; Red Schoendienst, Cardinals 
+ 3 New York EW YORK (Terry) 2 
+ a Nan York ae) 3. CINCINNATI (Purkey) 2 : 
BC oNEW Yor (oa) 7 CINCINNATI (O'Toole) 0 | 1969—NEW YORK NLL. (4) vs. BALTIMORE ALL. (1) 
+ Manges =6ai, 13° GINCINNAT (Say) 5 | Game 1 BALTIMORE (Cuellar) 4 New York (Seaver) 
* alph Houk, Yankees; Fred Hutchirason, Reds 2 New York (Koosman) 2 BALTIMORE (McNally) { 
* ed 3 NEW YORK (Gentry) 5 Baltimore (Palmer) 0 
1962—NEW YORK A.L. (4) vs, SAN FRANCISCO N.L. (3 4 NEWYORK (Seaver) *2. Baltimore (Hall) { 
» G 1 ( ) 
= ame | New York (Ford) 6 SAN FRANCISCO (O'Dell) 2 5 NEW YORK (Koosman) 5 _ Baltimore (Watt) 3 
N FRANCISCO (Sanford) 2 “10 innings 
+ 3 NEW YORK ord) 2 New York (Terry) 0 
ae Wecar pac (Stafford) 3 San Francisco (Pierce) 2 Managers—Gil Hodges, Mets; Earl Weaver, Orioles 
t] § AIBFT@ESEO asen) 7 NEWYORK (Coates) 3 
+ 6 SAN FRANCISCO (Bree) . sah also (Sanford) 3 1970—BALTIMORE ALL. (4) vs. CINCINNATI NLL. (1) 
* 7 New York (Terry) SEAN Gees aaa é Game 1 Baltimore (Palmer) 4 CINCINNATI (Nolan) dag 
Managers—Raiph Houk Yankees: Alvi ‘0 (Sanford) 2 Baltimore (Phoebus) 6 CINCINNATI (Wilcox) 5 
uk, Yankees; Alvin Dark, Giants 3 BALTIMORE (McNally) 9 Cincinnati (Cloninger) 3 
1963—LOS 4 Cincinnati (Carroll) 6 BALTIMORE (Watt) 5 
ANGELES N.L. (4) vs. NEW YORK ALL. (0) 5 BALTIMORE (Cuellar) 9 Cincinnati (Merritt) 3 


Managers—Earl Weaver, Orioles; Sparky Anderson, Reds 


came) ne auveles (Koufax) 5 NEW YORK (Ford) 
he ANGER (Podres) 4 NEW YORK (D owning) 
ae LesaNe ES (Drysdale) 1 New York (Botston) 
ELES (Koufax) 2 New York (Ford) 


Managers—Watter Alston, Dodgers; Ralph Hous k, Yankees 


=—O-— 7p 


1964—ST. LOUIS NLL. (4) vs. NEW YORK ALL. (3) 


Game i ar ae (Sadecki) 9 New York (Ford) 5 
2 ee mi {Stottlemyre) 8 ST. LOUIS (Gibson) 1 

a SE LARC (Bouton) 2. St. Louis (Sch tultz) 1 
seca Gia”) 4 NEW YORK (Downing) 3 
ae eee Son) *S NEW YORK (Mikkelsen) 2 
arene LOUIS ( rae 8 ST. LOUIS (Sirmmons) 3 
~‘Oimings ibson) 7 New York (Stottlemyre) 5 


Managers—Johnny Keane, Cardinals; Yogi Berwa, Yankees 


1965—LOS ANGELES N.L. (4) vs. MINNESOTA A.L. (3) 


Game 1 A RRE (Grant) Los Angeles (Drysdale) 2 
(tas ANGEL Los Angeles (<oufax) 1 
EOS ANGER S (Osteen) Minnesota (Pascual) 0 
ES (Drysdale) Minnesota (Graant) 2 

0 

1 

0 


WINNS (Koufax) Minnesota (Ka at) 
eres (Grant) Los Angeles (Csteen) 
geles (Koufax) 2 MINNESOTA (fXaat) 


Managers—Walter Alston, Dodgers; Sam Mele . Twins 


oNN SOC 
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Johnny Bench with Joe Morgan (above) and 
Sandy Koufax (below) 


1966—BALTIMORE A.L. (4) vs. LOS ANGELES N.L. (0) 


zane. Baltes (Drabowsky) 5 LOS ANGELESS (Drysdale) 2 
5 BAT NEE mer) 6 LOS ANGELESS (Koufax) 0 

4 BAGHMORE | unker) 1 Los Angeles (Csteen) 0 
(McNally) 1 Los Angeles (LDrysdale) 0 


Managers—Hank Bauer, Orioles; Walter Alston , Dodgers 


ae | 
1967—ST. LOUIS NLL. (4) vs. BOSTON ALL. (3) 


ame ape cesan) 2 BOSTON (Santiago) 1 
5 ae (Lonborg) 5 St. Louis (Hus g fres) 0 
eae rote ailes) 5 Boston (Bell) 2 
Be ase ose 6 Boston (Santia <0) 0 
Babar woe 3. ST. LOUIS (Caeeiton) 1 
7S Lous (Gibag 8 St. Louis (La sve abe) 4 

c SOn) 7 BOSTON (Lost5org) 2 


Managers—Red Schoendienst, Cardinals; Dick Vi & tiams, Red Sox 


1968—DETROIT ALL. (4) vss. ST. LOUIS NLL. (3) 


Game 1 ST. LOUIS (Gibson) Li 
OUIS ( 4 Detroit (McLexira 0 
2 Detroit (Lolich) 8 ST. LOUIS ri kes) 1 


1971—PITTSBURGH N.L. (4) vs. BALTIMORE ALL. (3) 


Game 1 BALTIMORE (McNally) 
BALTIMORE (Palmer) 

PITTSBURGH (Blass) 

PITTSBURGH (Kison) 

PITTSBURGH (Briles) 

BALTIMORE (McNally) 
Pittsburgh (Blass) 

*10 innings 


Om o> cP 


Managers—Danny Murtaugh, Pirates; Earl Weaver, Orioles 


5 
11 
) 
4 
4 
is) 
2 


Pittsburgh (Ellis) 
Pittsburgh (R. Johnson) 
Baltimore (Cuellar) 
Baltimore (Watt) 
Baltimore (McNally) 
Pittsburgh (Miller) 
BALTIMORE (Cuellar) 
Night Game: 4 


1972—OAKLAND A.L. (4) vs. CINCINNATI N.L. (3) 


Game Oakland (Holtzman) 
Oakland (Hunter) 
Cincinnati (Billingham) 
OAKLAND (Fingers) 
Cincinnati (Grimsley) 
CINCINNATI (Grimsley) 
Oakland (Hunter) 


NO ol > or 


3 


2 
1 
3 
5 
8 
3 


CINCINNATI (Nolan) 
CINCINNATI (Grimsley) 
OAKLAND (Odom) 
Cincinnati (Carroll) 
OAKLAND (Fingers) 
Oakland (Blue) 
CINCINNATI (Borbon) 
Night Games: 3, 4 


Managers—Dick Williams, A's; Sparky Anderson, Reds 


 1973—OAKLAND ALL. (4) vs. NEW YORK NLL. (3) 
Game 1 OAKLAND (Holtzman) 


Carl 
Yastrzemski 
(above) and 
Ozete Smith 

(right) 


2 


New York (Matlack) 


—$MNMOW—Ww 


mH PMO PP 


“IO Of & Go NP 


New York (McGraw) “10 OAKLAND (Fingers) 7 
Oakland (Linblad) **3 NEW YORK (Parker) 2 
NEW YORK (Matlack) 6 Oakland (Holtzman) 1 
NEW YORK (Koosman) 2 Oakland (Blue) 0 
OAKLAND (Hunter) 3 New York (Seaver) 1 
OAKLAND (Holtzman) 5 New York (Matlack) 2 
*{2 innings Night Games: 3-5 

*“11 innings 


Managers—Dick Williams, A's; Yogi Berra, Mets 


1974—OAKLAND ALL. (4) vs. LOS ANGELES NLL. (1) 


Game 1 


ol & co PM 


Oakland (Fingers) 3 LOS ANGELES (Messersmith) 2 
LOS ANGELES (Sutton) 3 Oakland (Blue) 2 
OAKLAND (Hunter) 3 Los Angeles (Downing) 2 
OAKLAND (Holtzman) 5 Los Angeles (Messersmith) 2 
OAKLAND (Odom) 3 Los Angeles (Marshall) 2 


Night Games: 3-5 
Managers—Alvin Dark, A’s; Walter Alston, Dodgers 


1975—CINCINNATI N.L. (4) vs. BOSTON A.L. (3) 


Game 1 


“IO Ol & Co PD 


BOSTON (Tiant) 6 Cincinnati (Gullett) 0 
Cincinnati (Eastwick) 3 BOSTON (Drago) 2 
CINCINNATI (Eastwick) “6 Boston (Willoughby) 5 
Boston (Tiant) 5 CINCINNATI (Norman) 4 
CINCINNATI (Gullett) 6 Boston (Cleveland) 2 
BOSTON (Wise) *“7 Cincinnati (Darcy) 6 
Cincinnati (Carroll) 4 BOSTON (Burton) 3 
“10 innings Night Games: 3-7 

**42 innings 


Managers—Sparky Anderson, Reds; Darrell Johnson, Red Sox 


1976—CINCINNATI N.L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A.L. (0) 


Game 1 CINCINNATI (Gullett) 5 New York (Alexander) 1 
2 CINCINNATI (Billingham) 4 New York (Hunter) 3 
3 Cincinnati (Zachary) 6 NEW YORK (Ellis) 2 
4 Cincinnati (Nolan) 7 NEW YORK (Figueroa) 2 
Night Games: 2-4 
Managers—Sparky Anderson, Reds; Billy Martin, Yankees 
1977—NEW YORK A.L. (4) vs. LOS ANGELES N.L. (2) 
Game 1 NEW YORK (Lyle) *4 Los Angeles (Rhoden) 3 
2 Los Angeles (Hooton) 6 NEW YORK (Hunter) 1 
3 New York (Torrez) 5 LOS ANGELES (John) 3 
4 New York (Guidry) 4 LOS ANGELES (Rau) 2 
5 LOS ANGELES (Sutton) 10 New York (Gullett) 4 
6 NEW YORK (Torrez) 8 Los Angeles (Hooton) 4 
*12 innings Night Games: 1, 2, 3, 6 
Managers—Billy Martin, Yankees; Tom Lasorda, Dodgers 
1978—NEW YORK A.L. (4) vs. LOS ANGELES NLL. (2) 
Game 1 LOS ANGELES (John) 11 New York (Figueroa) 5 
2 LOS ANGELES (Hooton) 4 New York (Hunter) 3 
3 NEW YORK (Guidry) 5 Los Angeles (Sutton) 1 
4 NEW YORK (Gossage) “4 Los Angeles (Welch) 3 
5 NEW YORK (Beattie) 12 Los Angeles (Hooton) 2 
6 New York (Hunter) 7 LOS ANGELES (Sutton) 2 
“10 innings Night Games: 1, 2, 3, 6 
Managers—Bob Lemon, Yankees; Tom Lasorda, Dodgers 
1979—PITTSBURGH N.L. (4) vs. BALTIMORE ALL. (3) 
Game 1 BALTIMORE (Flanagan) 5 Pittsburgh (Kison) 4 
2 Pittsburgh (D. Robinson) 3 BALTIMORE (Stanhouse) 2 
3 Baltimore (McGregor) 8 PITTSBURGH (Candelaria) 4 
4 Baltimore (Stoddard) 9 PITTSBURGH (Tekulve) 6 
5 PITTSBURGH (Blyleven) 7 Baltimore (Flanagan) 1 
6 Pittsburgh (Candelaria) 4 BALTIMORE (Palmer) 0 
7 Pittsburgh (Jackson) 4 BALTIMORE (McGregor) ~ 1 


Night Games: 1-3, 6, 7 
Managers—Chuck Tanner, Pirates; Earl Weaver, Orioles 
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1984—DETROIT A.L. (4) vs. SAN DIEGO N.L. (1) 


WORLD SERIES RESULTS GAME-BY-GAME 


Game 1 _ Detroit (Morris) 3 SAN DIEGO (Thurmond) 2 

% 2 SANDIEGO (Hawkins) 5 Detroit (Petry) 3 

 1980—PHILADELPHIA N.L. (4) vs. KANSAS CITY A.L. (2) val te 1 | el ce aah ; 
+ Orns. an UViego (OW) * 

Game 1 PHILADELPHIA (Walk) 7 Kansas City (Leonard) 6 5 DETROIT (Lopez) 8 San Diego (Hawkins) 4 


PHILADELPHIA (Carlton) 6 Kansas City (Quisenberry) 4 
KANSAS CITY (Quisenberry) *4 Philadelphia (McGraw) 3 
KANSAS CITY (Leonard) 5 Philadelphia (Christenson) 3 
Philadelphia (McGraw) 4 KANSAS CITY (Quisenberry)3 
PHILADELPHIA (Carlton) 4 Kansas City (Gale) 1 
*10 innings Night Games: 1, 2, 3, 6 
Managers—Dallas Green, Phillies; Jim Frey, Royals 


Night Games: 1, 2, 3 
Managers—Sparky Anderson, Tigers; Dick Williams, Padres 


> ol & G Ph 


1985—KANSAS CITY A.L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS NLL. (3) 


Game 1 St. Louis (Tudor) 3 KANSAS CITY (Jackson) 
St. Louis (Dayley) 4 KANSAS CITY (Leibrandt) 
; Kansas City (Saberhagen) 6 ST. LOUIS (Andujar, 
1981—LOS ANGELES N.L. (4) vs. NEW YORK ALL. (2) SD es Cndulag 
Game 1 NEW YORK (Guidry) 5 Los Angeles (Reuss) 6 
NEW YORK (John) 3 Los Angeles (Hooton) 
LOS ANGELES (Valenzuela) 5 New York (Frazier) 
LOS ANGELES (Howe) 8 New York (Frazier) 
2 
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ST. LOUIS (Tudor) Kansas City (Black) 
Kansas City (Jackson) ST. LOUIS (Forsch) 
KANSAS CITY (Quisenberry)2 St. Louis (Worrell) 
KANSAS CITY (Saberhagen)11 St. Louis (Tudor) 
Night Games: All 


Managers—Dick Howser, Royals; Whitey Herzog, Cardinals 


“Om OF & Go Pm 
s pas OS PR 


LOS ANGELES (Reuss) New York (Guidry) 

Los Angeles (Hooton) NEW YORK (Frazier) 
Night Games: 1, 2, 3, 6 

Managers—Tom Lasorda, Dodgers; Bob Lemon, Yankees 


Oo ol & GP 
mH NPOW 


1986—NEW YORK N.L. (4) vs. BOSTON A.L. (3) 


Game 1__ Boston (Hurst) 1 NEW YORK (Darling) 0 
1982—ST. LOUIS N.L. (4) vs. MILWAUKEE A.L. (3) 2 Boston (Crawford) 9 NEW YORK (Gooden) 3 
Game 1 Milwaukee (Caldwell) 10. ST. LOUIS (Forsch) 0 3. New York (Ojeda) 7 BOSTON (Boyd) ! 
; 4 New York (Darling) 6 BOSTON (Nipper) 2 
2 ST. LOUIS (Sutter) 5 Milwaukee (McClure) 4 5 BOSTON (Hurst) 4 New York (Gooden 9 

3 St. Louis (Andujar) 6 MILWAUKEE (Vuckovich) 2 ( : Me cone ) 
4 MILWAUKEE (Slaton) 7 St. Louis (Bair) 5 6; NEW YORK (Aguilera) seer. Boston: (Serial : 
5 MILWAUKEE (Caldwell) 6 St. Louis (Forsch) 4 7 NEW YORK (McDowell) 8 Boston (Schiraldi) 5 

6 ST. LOUIS (Stuper) 13 Milwaukee (Sutton) 1 10 innings Night Games: All 

7 ST. LOUIS (Andujar) 6 Milwaukee (McClure) 3 Managers—Davey Johnson, Mets; John McNamara, Red Sox 


Night Games: 1-3, 6, 7 


Managers—Whitey Herzog, Cardinals; Harvey Kuenn, Brewers 1987—MINNESOTA A.L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS NLL. (3) 


Game 1 MINNESOTA (Mola) 10 St. Louis (Magrane) 1 

1983—BALTIMORE A.L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N.L. (1) 2 MINNESOTA (Blyleven) 8 St. Louis (Cox) 4 
Game 1 Philadelphia (Denny) 2 BALTIMORE (McGregor) 1 3 ST. LOUIS (Tudor) 3 Minnesota (Berenguer) 1 
2 BALTIMORE (Boddicker) 4 Philadelphia (Hudson) 2 4 ST. LOUIS (Forsch) 7 Minnesota (Viola) 2. 

3 Baltimore (Palmer) 3 PHILADELPHIA (Carlton) 2 5 ST. LOUIS (Cox) 4 Minnesota (Blyleven) 2 

4 Baltimore (Davis) 5 PHILADELPHIA (Denny) 4 6 MINNESOTA (Schatzeder) 11 St. Louis (Tudor) 5 

5 Baltimore (McGregor) 5 PHILADELPHIA (Hudson) 0 7 MINNESOTA (Viola) 4 St. Louis (Cox) 42 


Night Games: 1, 2, 3 
Managers—Joe Altobelli, Orioles; Paul Owens, Phillies 


Night Games: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 
Managers—Tom Kelly, Twins; Whitey Herzog, Cardinals 


Steve Lombardozzi and Lance Johnson 


KKK KK KK KK KK KK KKK KK kk kk kk kk kk kkk kK kk KKK KK The Fall Classic 
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WHE YOURE PLAYING HARDBA LL 


GATORADE IS THIRST AID. 


GATORADE' THIRST QUENCHER FOR THEERERQOWN BODY THIRST. 


